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PREFACE 


Tuts book on Social Education has grown out of years 
of grappling with problems of social education, years of 
hopes realised and hopes receded, years full of vicissitudes 
and controversies. During more than a decade, the 
author has played his part as an administrator as well 
as a teacher of social education, and the book is primarily 
addressed toadministrators and teachers of social education. 

The design of the book is simple. After dealing with 
the idea of social education in Part I, the concept as it is 
called, it goes on in Part II to the methods of social education. 
Finally, as the author believes that literacy lies at the heart 
of social education, Part III is devoted to the importance 
and methods of literacy. 

The author views social education as a variety of adult 
education and, hence, the first two chapters of Part I are 
devoted to the laying out of the field of adult education. The 
first chapter deals with the field covered by adult education, 
while the second deals with the wide panorama of ideas 
generated by adult education. 

One of these ideas is that of social education. It is adult 
education in a developing country, such as ours, where 
rapid social change is breaking down the old order and 
we are in the travails of giving birth to a new social order, 

In Part II the author starts with adolescent and adult 
psychology as the basis of our work as social educators. 
The broad methods of education as they apply to adult 
education are then explained. However, the genius of 
an adult educator shines only when he can bring learning 
out of actual living by an adult, which living is invariably 
happening in groups. Hence, a knowledge of dynamics 
of groups, of methods of discussion in groups, of organisation 
of work in groups and above all of “human relations” 
becomes an essential part of the “kit”? ofa social education 
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worker. Four chapters are accordingly devoted to these 
topics. I have inserted two small chapters dealing with 
group conflicts—a subject of great importance to workers 
in the field. They come after a discussion of group methods, 
and as illustrative of them. 

One of the greatest failures of social education in India 
has been its failure in the field of literacy. Of course, the 
authorities are far more to blame in this than social educa- 
tion workers. But the workers themselves, either because 
of their training, or the difficulty of the task, have shirked 
responsibility in the matter of promoting literacy. The 
malady is deep-rooted, because it seems the authorities 
and the workers both lack conviction in the centrality 
of literacy to the whole ethos of the modern age. Accord- 
ingly, the first chapter in Part III deals with the key role 
of literacy in modern life. The second chapter deals with 
methods of literacy and in the final chapter the implica- 
tions of large-scale literacy work are analysed and ex- 
plained. 

Whatever the fate of social education as a part of govern- 
mental set-up—too long has it been a game of football 
between two ministries, both basically indifferent to it— 
our developing nation sooner or later will have to tackle 
the educational tasks expressed best by the term “social 
education”. But for this faith, the author would have no 
heart to offer this book to the public. 


New Delhi SOHAN SINGH 
Fuly 28, 1964 
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PART I 


The Concept of Social Education 


CHAPTER I 


THE FIELD OF ADULT EDUCATION 


For those who have a responsibility for shaping and executing 
social education programmes and communicating them to 
others, it is necessary that they should be clear as to what 
they understand by social education. It is this understand- 
ing alone which will give a direction to and a confidence in 
their work as social educators. 

To advance the understanding of Social Education we put 
forth the following three propositions about social educa- 
tion: 

1. Social Education is adult education. 

2. Social Education is education for social change. 


3. Social Education enables a community to assume 
direction of its own development. 


The first step in understanding social education is to know 
our bearing as social educators. What role are we fulfilling 
in society when we are functioning as social educators? 

There is no doubt as to how many of us will answer this 
question. As social educators we are adult educators. How- 
ever, the identity of social education and adult education has 
been blurred in recent years in our country and our first task 
is to restore this identity. 

If social education is really adult education, we have to 
understand how we came to own the name of social educa- 
tion. But before we do this we should explore our heritage as 
adult educators. If we first dwell on the differences, we will 
see them magnified. If we dwell on the common heritage of 
adult education, we will see ourselves as workers in a world- 
wide movement and that will enable us to think intelligent- 
ly of our own pattern of it which sixteen years ago we began 
to call by the name of social education. 
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Social education, then, is adult education and to under- 
stand social education we should try to see what adult edu- 
cation is. It is a vast field. There is a proliferating variety of 
programmes in the field and many, many agencies are res- 
ponsible for these programmes. However, to bring the vast- 
ness of it within reach of our comprehension we have to order 
the programmes and agencies undera few broad heads. 

We will first take the types of programmes of adult 
education and then the agencies of adult education. 


I. 


Employing the broad criterion of purpose we may dis- 
tinguish five regions within adult education. These are not 
five types of programme or activities, but five types of needs, 
individual or social, which adult education meets. These 
five regions are: 

A. Remedial Education. 

B. Continuation Education. 

C. Vocational Education. 

D. Education for Personal Worth. 

E. Education for Social Responsibility, 


As thus named some of these may appear to be overlapping. 
But, as we shall see, they are really distinct. 


Literacy is its dominating element. So much so that remedial 
education is often described as education for literacy. How- 


ever, as elementary education it has other elements which 
may be mentioned as follows: 
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Simple arithmetical skills. 

Education in health and safety. 

Education in home and family life. 

Education in citizenship, including government 
and history of one’s country. 

Vocational skills. 

In India the problem of literacy is one of colossal magni- 
tude. For us remedial education is primarily education in 
literacy and because of its importance we will deal with it 
separately and at length. 

B. Continuation Education: By this term we mean education 
beyond literacy, but along the academic ladder. The hall- 
mark of this education is the obtaining of a certificate or 
degree. Mainly, though not wholly, it is non-vocational 
education. But in the civilized world today the higher the 
non-vocational education, the better it is as a vocational 
asset. And, hence, continuation education, as understood 
here, though it is not directly a vocational education, 
yet opens to an individual the road to better economic 
status in life. Continuation education is also called further 
education. 

Continuation education is received mainly on the hither 
side of thirty and its main forms are evening classes and 
correspondence courses. In Western countries television 
and radio, too, have been used in the service of further 
education, but the dominant forms are the two mentioned. 

In our country the main problem in the field of conti- 
nuation education is the completion of elementary school 
education of those who as children failed to do so. For this 
purpose some schools have opened continuation classes. 
Some State Governments, too, have plans to open adult 
schools in the Third Five Year Plan. In the cities, parti- 
cularly, the provision of continuation schools and facilities 
for higher education is bound to be appreciated greatly. 

Continuation education need not be confined to, the 
completion of elementary education. The adult who com- 
pletes the elementary education may go on to higher 
secondary education and beyond into the University stage. 
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The Ministry of Education has a scheme of two crore rupees 
for evening colleges and correspondence courses to be run 
in the Third Five-Year Plan. 

There are two problems which have to be solved before 
Continuation education becomes an accepted part of the 
educational structure of the country. In the first place, 
the adult schools, as the schools offering further education 
to adults are called, have to receive recognition at the hands 
of the Secondary Education Boards and Universities. Or, 
alternately, the Boards and the Universities may allow 
candidates to appear privately, as the Punjab University 
used to do formerly for its matriculation examination. 

In the second place, there is a need of adapting the 
courses for the various examinations to the needs and 
capacities of adults. The Ministry of Education sponsored 
research on the subject of primary school curriculm for 
adults which was conducted by the Research, Production 
and Training Centre of the Jamia from 1957 to 1960. While 
the report of the research is not available, the indications 
are that adults can complete the primary school Stage in 
about 40% of the time required for children. There is a 
need for carrying on research on the later stages of the 
academic ladder. In the U.S., e.g., the Brooklyn College 
has been conducting courses for adults leading to the B.A. 
degree which give credit to adults for experience acquired 
outside the formal academic life. It claims to have done 
so without lowering standards of scholarship. 

In the U.K., the University extension courses are specially 
organised for adults. Both by their range and by adapta- 
tion they cater to the needs of adults belonging to various 
professions. Much of the “liberal education” in the West 
is really the further education of the partially educated 
adults. 

C. Vocational Education: The need for education of 
adults for various occupations is bound to expand as India 
industrialises. This is due to three reasons. In the first 
place, adults who may have missed the opportunities for 
technical and professional education immediately after their 
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school or college would like to arm themselves with such 
qualifications to better fit themselves for life. Secondly, 
in an age where the accelerating application of science 
to industry and professions is changing occupations, there 
is an urgent need for adults to learn and relearn new jobs 
and even new vocations. Thirdly, the growing complexity 
of society is professionalising areas of life in which the 
common intelligence and talents of men were considered 
sufficient for doing a worthwhile job. The subject of human 
relations is a good example of this. Owing to these reasons, 
and perhaps also due to the increasing intellectualisation 
of life, generally, no sector of adult education is growing so 
rapidly in the world as adult vocational or technical educa- 
tion. Indeed, the vast programmes of industrialization 
which so many countries in the world have undertaken 
can be successful only if this sector of adult education 
receives the attention it deserves. 

The term vocational education as used here must be 
understood in a very wide sense. Besides giving training 
for the jobs of craftsmen, technicians, professionals and 
administrators in trade, commerce, industry and the 
professions it should cover all positions which find place 
in the structure of advanced industrialised societies and all 
aspects which help men in maintaining or increasing their 
competence in their “stations of life”. I have mentioned 
human relations. Training in leadership for various leader- 
ship positions in society, eg., in regular occupations, 
youth groups, etc., should be recognised as vocational 
training. Again, the whole of the Community Develop- 
ment programme in its training and educational aspect is 
vocational education. Education in home and family life, 
too, is vocational in this sense. And let home and family 
life education, in its turn, be considered in a wide sense 
to cover not only such an obvious subject as consumer 
education, but also to cover the education and training 
for old age. Finally, since health is a sine qua non of all 
vocational activity, health education, general as well as 
health education to safeguard against hazards in particular 
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occupations, must also be included in this category, which 
includes any training for any practical aspect of life. 


In India, it is estimated that nearly 2.2 million persons 
will be trained as craftsmen, technicians, administrators 


and professionals in the Third Five-Year Plan. Most of 


these opportunities will, of course, go to young men fresh 
from schools and colleges. But there is no doubt there will 
be many opportunities for adults, too. The following 
programmes have been mentioned in the Plan: 

A National Apprenticeship scheme will require industries 
to take apprentices by law. It will cover about 12000 
workers. 

Facilities for evening classes for industrial workers avail- 
able for about 2000 workers at the end of the Second Plan 
will cover nearly 11000 workers by the end of the Third 
Plan. 

Industrial workers will be permitted to appear for the 
National Trade Certificate tests of the National Council 
for Training in Vocational Trades as private candidates, 


Courses and inservice training for teachers and other workers 
in the field of Education. 

The Khadi & Village Industries Commission and the 
All India Boards for Small Scale Industries—coir, silk 
handlooms & handicrafts—will train semi-skilled and skilled 
workers in their respective fields. 


Sarpanchas and pradhans. 
Besides these, there may be many other organizations, 
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private or public, which will train adults to do their work 
better than they were doing before. Training conscious- 
ness is increasing in the country and, as it increases, more 
and more adults will receive vocational training as under- 
stood in its broad sense here. 

In course of time there is no doubt the size of adult 
vocational education will outgrow that of the vocational 
education of youth fresh from schools and colleges. It is 
hoped that the Education Departments in the country will 
realise their responsibility in this matter before the initiative 
passes into other hands. This is desirable because otherwise 
the quality of the education may suffer. 

D. Education for Personal Worth: Under this category we 
include three types of education: Education in Recreation, 
Education in Arts & Hobbies and what goes by the name 
of Liberal Education, or that part of it which is not covered 
by the academic education for adults. In all these types 
education is sought for the intrinsic satisfaction it brings 
to an individual, a satisfaction which enhances his self- 
respect, his sense of his own worth and dignity. 

Education for recreation includes learning and practising 
of activities which bring growth with pleasure and enjoy- 
ment to the individuals and if it does not bring any good 
to others at least it does them no harm. Sports, drama, 
appreciation of music, painting, acting, poetry, gardening, 
etc. are examples of this. The category merges gradually 
in education in arts and hobbies, but the distinction to be 
remembered is that while creation of an art object is art, 
its appreciation is recreation. $ 

The learning and practice of art and hobbies has been 
known to rebuild battered children and shattered men. 
Also, in men frustrated because of an overgrowth of one 
side of their lives, it has restored the balance.and harmony 
of their personalities. Like recreation it is not an occupation 
high on the spiritual list, though it certainly stands higher 
than recreation, but its efficicacy for repairing the seams 
of many seamy-lived or cracked men and thus giving them 
a good reason for self-respect has been proved again and 
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again. For this, if not for any other reason, it has found an 
honourable place in adult education. 

However, the highest education within this category, 
indeed, according to some the best of all education, is 
Liberal Education unaccompanied by a quest for degrees 
and certificates. Liberal education is pursuit of under- 
standing and wisdom and growing out of these a tolerance 
which widens our courtyard to the courtyard of the uni- 
verse. According to Miller, Liberal Adult Education is of 
three types: 

(a) Education which repeats for adults in the evenings 
the B.A. or other courses which the student youth 
learn in the day-time. This, more often than not, 
goes with a quest for degrees and as such falls outside 
our present category. 

(b) Education which emphasises intellectual skills rather 
than knowledge and principles. It is the education, 
which, while not turning a man into an expert or a 
pedant, enables him “to judge the beauty of a work 
of art, the credibility of the results of scientific re- 
search, and the desirability of social and political 
institutions”. The Great Books programme is an 
excellent example of this type of liberal adult educa- 
tion. 

(c) The third type of liberal adult education Miller 
calls “liberating education”, Liberating means re- 
leasing from a bond and so “‘the restricted life of the 
tural family, the narrow training and environment 
of the professional and technician, the blinders of 
personal psychological need or social structures”, 
are examples of some of the bondages from which 
adult education liberates us.* 

In fact the three types of liberal adult education may 
be taken to be the successive stages of an ascent which leads 
one to the heights reaching which a man can reflect on 
and judge the human situation. It is the old truth which 


*Henry L. Miller, Liberal Adult Education, in the Handbook of Adult 


Education in the United States, 1960. 
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Plato enunciated of a wise man guiding the crowd and 
hence it is liberal education which eminently fits us for 
social responsibility. But before we go on to that we should 
notice a few points pertaining to liberal adult education. 

At present most of the liberal education, especially, of 
the third type, is not “recognised” by the State, in the sense 
that it makes little provision for that. It is in most cases a 
self-study by an awakened adult. And while self-study is 
bound to remain a strong character of this type of education, 
it is desirable that the State should set upon or promote or 
at least encourage the growth of institutions where an adult 
may go to find this education for himself. Obviously, 
universities are the only places which can develop into 
institutions of liberal and liberating adult education. Per- 
haps where they have been able to cope with the rush of 
youth to their portals they may welcome the adults, too. 
At any rate the plan for a State recognised liberal adult 
education is a plan to make education at all stages available 
to all men and to make it as wide as all the intellectual and 
special interests of men. Perhaps in fifty years from now 
this dream will come true. 

E. Education for Social Responsibility: The object of this 
category of adult education is to understand social issues 
and on the basis of this understanding to discharge obliga- 
tions that fall on the individual as a citizen of a nation. 
The understanding relates not only to the understanding 
of national issues, but also local issues, on the one hand, 
and international questions, on the other. The broad areas 
of this education may be distinguished as follows: 


The international and national economic and political, 
stresses and strains, of which, e.g., the problem of war 
and peace is one aspect. 


The various political and social systems of the world. 
The social impact of science. 


The economic growth of various people, especially, our 
own economic problems. 
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The progress of social and economic legislation in the 
country. 


Social problems, especially those that hinder the growth 
ofman towards knowledge and understanding and which 
create intergroup conflicts. 


If this education was confined to just understanding 
national and international issues, it would be hardly more 
than liberal education. But, whereas the emphasis in liberal 
education is on understanding, that in the Education for 
Social Responsibility is on influencing the process of decision 
making on public issues. This has two aspects. In the first 
place, one has to keep one’s head above the clouds of 
impressions created by those who control the mass media 
of communication. In the second place, it is to take one’s 
share, in accordance with one’s station in life in the ways 
of the State. Voting is just one aspect of it. Expressing 
one’s views when the occasion demands it and influencing 
at one’s level the social processes which affect public de- 
cisions is a continuing kind of process in which men in 
democratic states have to rely chiefly. 

The discussion of public affairs or discussions and debates 
on political themes—of which “current affairs’ is the 
typical form—is now on the increase almost all over the 
world. Only, the process is haphazard and superficial. 
Mostly it is left to the mass media of education. A well- 
planned process of adult education would find a home for 
it in an institution of adult education where all the educa- 
tional methods would be used to increase the sensitivity 
of more and more men to problems which spell the difference 
between good and bad life, indeed, the difference between 
the onward march of man and his destruction in the twentieth 
century. 


II. 


Coming to the agencies of Adult Education, we may 
distinguish the following six types: 
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Academic Agencies 
Governmental Agencies 
Non-Governmental Bodies 
Libraries and Museums 
People’s Organizations 


a ate SCOR p 


International Organisations. 


We shall give a broad idea of the work of these agencies. 

A. The academic agencies are the schools, colleges and 
universities. Schools, through primary school teachers, 
and also directly, are the main agency in the country for 
literacy work. They are also responsible, in places, for 
further education. In this capacity we call them adult 
schools. Some colleges in the country are running evening 
classes for employed young men or adults. The Universities 
have so far held themselves well-nigh aloof from adult 
education—well-nigh because, here and there, some of 
them have been responsible for extension lectures. However, 
there are now signs that this aloofness is going. In the 
Third Plan Delhi University is organising correspondence 
courses in certain subjects and other universities are also 
likely to follow. Rajasthan University is the first University 
in the country tò have decided to organize a Department 
of Adult Education. The National Institute of Education, 
through the National Fundamental Education Centre, is 
responsible for training and research in the field, 

B. The Government enters the field of adult education 
in two ways. In the first place, it is the seat of ultimate 
responsibility in the field of adult education, as it is for all 
education. In this capacity, through the Education and 
Development Departments, it is responsible for the social 
education component of the Third Five Year Plan. Also, 
some laws it makes have relevance to education of adults. 
In the second place, it is responsible for instituting pro- 
grammes of adult education. These may be of a compre- 
hensive nature, as is the Community Development pro- 
gramme—it should be remembered that community develop- 
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ment is essentially a vast programme of education of adults. 
Then, again, the work of various Departments, may be 
indirectly but in many cases directly, is adult education. 
The Departments of health, agriculture, defence have 
programmes of education of adults. And*almost all depart- 
ments publish material or train personnel, or organize 
activities having an educative impact on adults. The 
Government either acts directly or through Advisory Boards 
or Committees. 

Again, the Government holds a unique position in the 
country in so far as the use of mass media is concerned, 
Through the AIR, the radio has taken an important place 
in the education of adults in health, agriculture and citizen- 
ship; and perhaps no aspect of adult education has been left 
untouched by it. 

Again, by means of the documentaries, Government has 
used the cinema as a powerful instrument of adult education. 
The documentaries produced by the Films Division of the 
Government of India have also covered a comprehensive 
field. The government is now experimenting with television 
for the education of adults. 

C. Non-Governmental agencies are voluntary bodies 
working either directly in the field of adult education or are 
organizations for promoting special interests, which may 
have adult educational implications. Among the former, 
again, there are the organizing bodies and bodies catering 
to “consumer interests”, Among the organizing « bodies, 
the most notable is the Indian Adult Education Association. 
Among the others, there are many voluntary organizations 
working in the field of literacy, agriculture, crafts, health 
and citizenship. Some of them have comprehensive pro- 
grammes, while others confine themselves to some one or the 
other aspect of adult education, 

The organizations serving special interests, but sometimes 
doing adult educational work, may be divided into 

(a) religious bodies, Some of them turn out literature 

and have activities which many adults regard as 
being educative for them. 
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(b) Charitable and Social Welfare Organizations. 

(c) Business and industrial firms. Some of them have 
programmes for training their employees or take 
apprentices from outside for training them in their 
special fields. Many such firms have activities for 
their employees, such as sports clubs, drama clubs, 
etc., which may be of an educational nature. 

(d) Similarly, labour or trade union organizations may 
have programmes directly or indirectly educational. 

(e) The publishing firms are, of course, an agency of 
adult education. So are the film producing agencies. 

There is a type of non-governmental organisations, which 
are doing useful work in other countries, but which are non- 
existent in the field of adult education in India. These 
are some trusts which may either give grants to voluntary 
organisations doing adult education work, or may have 
adult educational programmes of their own. There are 
such bodies in the country in the field of education, but 
none in the field of adult education. 

D. Libraries and Museums, whether they may be set up 
by Government or by non-government bodies, are an 
agency of adult education in their own right. In addition 
to supplying books to adults, libraries and museums have 
instituted other programmes of adult education, e.g. through 
lectures, exhibitions, reading clubs etc. 

E. By people’s organizations we mean statutory bodies 
like the panchayats or non-statutory bodies like coopera- 
tives, youth clubs, women’s clubs, radio forums, community 
centres, etc. In the first place, work in these bodies itself 
is an education in social responsibility. Secondly, these 
bodies have programmes which may be directly or in- 
directly of educational significance for their members and 
non-members. The distinguishing characteristic of this 
type of agency is that the people have a direct sense of 
participation in their work. 

F. The international organisations may, again, be divided 
into those whose programmes are directly for the education 
of adults, or the special interest organisations whose activi- 
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ties may be of educational import. Among the former the 
one outstanding organization is Unesco. Through the 
World Adult Education Conferences it has organized, 
through the work of its Consultative Committee on Adult 
Education, and through its many programmes in the field 
it has not only carved out an important place for itself in 
the field of adult education, but has also helped to enhance 
the quantum and quality of adult education work of many 
national adult educational bodies, 

Unesco has also helped many international organizations 
to develop their adult education work. The other specialised 
agencies of U.N.O. and the U.N.O. itself have been power- 
ful instruments of adult education in the modern world. 
The work of F.A.O. or W.H.O. is well-known in this respect. 

In this hurried review of agencies in the field of adult 
education our main purpose was to give an idea of the vast 
adult education capital, so to say, which exists in our 
country and the world. The main point is that unless we 
claim all this capital as our own and own also the whole 
field of adult education as outlined earlier, we shall not be 
able to understand our role as social educators. 
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CHAPTER II 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE ALLIED 
CONCEPTS © 


We started with the proposition that social education is 
adult education and that to understand our role as social 
educators we have to understand our patrimony, and hence, 
our responsibility as adult educators. 

Having done this, we now turn to our second task, that of 
understanding how adult education in India came to be 
social education barely within a year of our independence. 
We are not concerned here with the history of it, but with 
the relationship between the two concepts of adult education 
and social education. J 

In fact social education is not.the only variant within the 
family of adult education, and it will add to our understand- 
ing of the subject if we see how the more important of these 
variants have arisen. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Nature has made youth the period of learning par ex- 
cellence. For aeons the device of nature to cope with the 
accumulating necessities of learning was to prolong the 
period before adulthood. Man, the animal most subject 
to the necessities of learning, has the largest pre-adulthood 
period. 

For a long time in man’s history cultural accumulations 
were not too great to strain the period of youth and youth 
absorbed the culture of its society as salt absorbs moisture, 
without any specific organization for the purpose. Later, 
when technology and knowledge grew and alphabets came 
to be invented, a special organization, called the schools, 
came into being to impart to youth the necessary skills 
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needed in adult life. This was needed only for a limited 
part of the population, and for centuries the schools served 
their purpose. 

European Society has been undergoing a change which 
started earlier than the 16th Century, became prominent 
then and accelerated tremendously as a result of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. As a result of the progress of naviga- 
tion Europeans reached vast and rich lands hitherto out- 
side the main stream of civilization. As a result of the 
exploitation of these lands and the rise of capitalism, wealth 
began to accumulate in Europe and literacy reached a far 
larger part of the population than in non-European lands, 
Also science, tied with technology, began to bring up new 
discoveries. As a result of these forces the European man 
acquired the avidity for knowledge and an ideology of 
progress, i.e., a better life as a result of effort and orga- 
nization. 

By the nineteenth century the idea of progress had seeped 
down to the masses and had become a part of Euro-American 
culture. It was found that the people who enjoyed a high 
standard of living were also better educated and hence 
the desire for education spread in the masses, 

Inthe middle of the nineteenth century came the Industrial 
Revolution. The rapid technological advance and changes 
in social organisation that it brought in its wake—e.g., the 
hoarding of people in factories—opened up opportunities 
of better position and better status to people who had 
literacy and certain skills valued in the technological age. 
The reward of learning while earning was there in sight, 
the desire for the reward had, as we have seen, already 
become implanted in the Euro-American culture and 
Opportunities for learning were being created by men of 
vision and initiative in the form of Mechanics’ Institutes; 
first subscription, and later, public libraries; adult schools 
etc. Adult education had become a movement by the end 
ofthe nineteenth century. 

In the twentieth century the following factors helped in 
the growth ofadult education : 
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1. Development of the media of mass communication. 
2. Increase of scientific knowledge and its application. 


3. Increase in the leisure time of men in the middle class 
and the workers, 


4. A greater diffusion of rising standards of living among 
the population. 


5. A development of technology, which by the changes it 
brings about makes adult education a necessity in life, 


These changes have brought before us the vision of an 
educated society as an approaching reality. In the more 
advanced nations, Government and people are now speedily 
increasing funds for adult education activities, the adult 
students are increasing in numbers rapidly and a greater 
number of institutions are partaking in adult educational 
activities, 

The scope of adult education has now expanded so much 
that it is difficult to define it, except by saying that any- 
thing which citizens of a country wish to learn falls within 
the purview of adult education and any way in which they 
learn what they learn is a method of adult education. Thus, 
formal adult classes, correspondence courses, lecture series, 
university extension, public library services, evening schools, 
residential courses, broadcasting services, refresher courses 
for doctors, lawyers and scientists and men in business and 
industry, in-service training, Great Books Programmes and 
even conferences and seminars and workshops—all are 
forms ofadult education. 

There is also no single programme of adult education. 
In other words, adult education yields different programmes 
for persons or classes with different interests, This is one 
way to differentiate within the field of adult education. 
In this respect, for example, one of the most important 
fields within adult education is Workers’ Education. 

Such a division of the field of adult education, however, 
does not affect the unity of the concept. As a concept it is 
comprehensive and catholic. That being so, there should 
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be no scope for rising of new sects within the field, which 
all claiming to cater to the educational needs of adults, 
yet insist on distinctive names for themselves, such as our 
own “social education”’. 

Now, though it is a fact that adult education is the most 
comprehensive concept, and also that it is salubrious for the 
votaries of the different ‘sects’ to remember more often than 
they do that they essentially belong to the great tradition of 
adult education, yet the concept, by reasons of its origin 
and the course of its history, acquired certain overtones and 
associations and it is to redress these overtones that the 
need for new concepts arose. 

Three of these overtones may be described as follows: 

First, adult education is an individualistic concept, in the 
sense in which individualism is a phenomenon of post- 
medieval European history, co-originating with capitalism. 
In this sense individualism is the pursuit by an individual 
of his own and secular gain. And so the assumption is that 
it is for the improvement of his own condition of life that an 
individual, of his own accord, seeks and avails himself of 
adult educational facilities. Not only are the benefits of 
adult education his, the initiative to seek these benefits, 
too, is his. The image of adult education is thus of a group 
or class to which individuals go voluntarily for self improve- 
ment. 

Second, adult education is an urban phenomenon. The 
major effort even now lies in urban areas and perhaps all 
the forms of adult education had their origin in urban 
areas. Coming together suo moto in voluntary groups for 
individual gain is by and large an urban phenomenon. 
The most obvious gains accruing to an individual who has 
improved himself through adult éducation are also most 
notably apparent in urban centres. 

Third, adult education has now come to mean education 
of those who have finished with their school or college. 
In its-early days it was in some respects a remedial education 
of those who had missed the benefit of education in child- 
hood in schools. But now that all the advanced countries 
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in which adult education is most developed have achieved 
universal literacy, and much more, it has come to mean “‘fur- 
ther education” of those who had been to schools and colleges. 

These three overtones are naturally not part of the 
definition of adult education and to point out instances 
where adult education does not exhibit these overtones is 
no proof that these do not characterise adult education by 
and large. Also, it is important to bear them in mind in 
order to understand the later movements within the field. 


EXTENSION 


The first of these movements arose in the U.S. and is 
known as extension work. We have seen that adult education 
is by and large an urban phenomenon. Before the extension 
movement came in the early years of this century in the U.S. 
adult education in rural areas was a sporadic phenomenon 
and the pattern almost invariably resembled the then 
prevailing urban pattern. The extension movement not only 
brought adult education to rural area, but the form it took 
was one best adapted to rural life. The most important 
difference in this respect was that whereas in adult education 
the learner goes out to learn, in extension it is the educator 
who goes out to teach. The concern with the life of the 
farmer and the going out of the educator, the extension 
worker, to where the farm people live and work, and in 
the latter form of it even reaching into individual farm 
families, are the two of the five distinguishing marks of 
extension work, 

The third feature of extension work necessitated by the 
peculiar structure of rural society was later adopted and 
owned by urban adult educators, too. This was the feature 
of working through local leaders. Rural people are more 
accustomed to face-to-face relationship and leadership has 
a more tangible reality there. This fact also came handy 
to the extension worker to save him from the risk of spread- 
ing his work too thin over the thinly, scatteredly populated 
rural areas. es in 
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The fourth feature of extension work was its comparative 
independence of written work. Urban adult education was 
carried out almost wholly on the basis of the printed word. 
In contrast, extension came to mean learning by doing, 

The fifth feature of extension work was its comprehensive 


services as enumerated by the Administrative Workshop of 


1. Improvement of the economic, social and spiritual 
well-being of the farm family. 

Improvement of farm income through application of 
science and farm mechanization. 


Encouragement of the people to be wiser consumers, 


4. Improvement of health through better nutrition and 
more adequate health facilities and services, 


5. Improvement of family living through better housing, 
rural electrification and more adequate labour-saving 
equipment. 

6. Improvement of educational and recreational facilities 
for the home and the community, 

7. Development of a better understanding of and more 
active participation in Community, State, national and 
international affairs to the end that constructive 
policies may be determined. 

8. Improvement of the conservation of resources so that 
future generations also may have a good living and the 


pes 


oo 


* Kelsey, L. D. and Hearne, E, €. (collaborator). Cooperative Extension Work, 
N. Y., Comatock Publishing Associates, 1955, Pp. 117-18, 
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extension work. There was, however, one feature of its 
administration which it is important to note, since it charac- 
terised adult education work when it was taken up. by 
underdeveloped areas. From the very start, extension 
services were subsidized by Government, directly or in- 
directly. In the context of the U.S. and in the words of 
Kelsey “it is a partnership between the Government, the 
land grant colleges and the people which provides service 
and education designed to meet the needs of the rural 
people”. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The next great advance of adult education, and which 
gave rise to new “sects” in the fold, was its application’ to 
underdeveloped countries. These countries contained pre- 
dominantly rural populations, and hence, the form which 
adult education sooner or later took in these countries was 
akin to that of extension work, and hence in its developed 
form had the five characteristics we have noted above in 
extension work. But there were important differences, 
which must be noted if we wish to understand the true 
significance of the concepts of adult education which 
developed in these underdeveloped regions. 

The main source of all these differences was that whereas 
the American farmer breathed in the European system of 
values arising out of European culture—in fact America 
shed some of the traits of culture which had survived in 
Europe from medieval times—the people of the under- 
developed regions were complete aliens to these values. 

The most important of these values, values which the 
European and American man shared, but which the man in 
the under-developed region did not share, were three— 
individualism, nationalism and science and technology. 
Whereas the American farmer was desirous of secular 
progress and believed that it was possible to achieve progress 
by personal effort assisted by the use of new knowledge, 
his Indian counterpart, let us say, was completely apathetic 
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to “progress” and believed that success and failure were 
a matter of kismat. Whereas the American farmer thought 
of himself as a part of the American nation, his Indian 
brother’s loyalty belonged to his family and caste. Whereas 
for the American farmer his occupation was a source of 
income and purely a means to his livelihood and happiness, 
something which he could and did give up if it failed him 
by yielding insufficient income, for the Indian farmer, or 
for that matter for the Indian craftsman, his occupation 
was a way of life handed down from his ancestors, something 
sacred and unalterable, just as the way of life of a cow or 
horse is unalterable. Consequently, the American farmer 
was ready and eager to improve the income from his crops 
by application of science and technology, while the thought 
of doing so did not come so easily to the Indian farmer. 

Recent advances in sociology have shown that these 
cultural and yalue differences were the deeper, the more 
fundamental differences between the European and the 
American man, on the one hand, and the manin the under- 
developed regions of the world, on the other, However, some 


But the fervent apostle of literacy soon discovered —the 
discovery came to him as a shock—that whereas he was 
eager to teach, the masses were unresponsive, apathetic, 
cold. Once the shock of this discovery was over, and he 


regained the use of his intelligence, he made a second dis- 
covery—he found that what needed to be taught was not 
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an isolated skill or so, such as literacy, but a.whole way of 
life. With this discovery came a spate of new and invigo- 
rating concepts of adult education which are a living 
force in the educational world today—the concepts of 
Fundamental Education, Community Education, Commu- 
nity Development and our own Social Education. 

While all these concepts have a family resemblance they 
have shades of difference. We shall explain these concepts 
and these differences now. But before we do so we should 
remind ourselves of the affiliation of these to the concept 
of extension work as developed in the U.S.A. and which 
will come out as we explain these various concepts. 


MASS EDUCATION 


The concept nearest to literacy and yet the one which, 
because of the very spirit of the times, could not be contained 
within the limited idea of literacy, was the concept of Mass 
Education as preached and practised in the ’forties in 
Indonesia. The nature and scope of Mass Education will 
be clear from the following eightfold programme implemen- 
ted by the Mass Education Section of the Ministry of 
Education of the Indonesian Government from 1946 
onwards. 

1. Fight against illiteracy. 

9. Aftercare—in our terminology, follow-up work, It 
consisted of production and distribution of easy-to- 
read literature and courses related to the daily life 
of the people. 

3. Courses of General Knowledge. These were in three 
grades—Grade A for leaders in the various commu- 
nities, Grade B for Government functionaries at lower 
levels and Grade C for the upper strata of them. 

4. People’s libraries. These were in four grades—preli- 
minary (village) libraries and primary, secondary 
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advanced libraries in towns and cities of increasing 
population. 


5. Youth movement. 
6. Scout movement. 
7. Physical Culture. 
8. Women’s affairs. 


On the surface Mass Education is literacy and follow up, 
for youth and women’s activities are also evaluatedin terms 
of their instrumentality for literacy and education. For 
example, in connection with “Physical Culture”, the 
Indonesian Ministry of Education pamphlet on Mass 
Education states: “In the smaller places the sport club has 
become a Centre where mass education is made very easy, 
because its members are following one of the courses on 
General Knowledge or they may take part in the anti-illi- 
teracy campaign, . . .” 

However, even the mass education could not be left 
untouched by the trend of adult education in the under- 
developed countries, and so we find the following under 
“after care”: “Thus it is clear that the fight against illiteracy, 
together with its after care, has now become a complete 
plan for the social Teconstruction of the villages. The 
principles of “auto-activity” and “unity” are generally begin- 
ning to be understood by the inhabitant”. “Auto-activity” 
and “unity” remind us of the elements in our own concept 
of social education. In fact the pamphlet on Mass Education 
itself speaks of “Social Education Service” where it should 
have said “Mass Education Service”, However, the em- 
phasis on literacy is a property of the idea of Mass Education. 
Even if Mass Education was taken in the broad sense, it 
` does not lie integrated in a general development set up and 
the evoking of community responsibility for development is 
weak. These are its main differences from Social Education. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


We next examine the concept of Fundamental Education. 
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Probably the framers of this concept in Unesco were 
influenced by the Antigonish Movement in the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada which was strong in the ’thirties and 
*forties and the Cultural Missions of Mexico which were 
first set up in 1923, but became ineffectual until they were 
closed in 1938 and got a second lease of life in 1942. Both 
these were comprehensive educational programmes. Unesco 
probably got its main inspiration from these “experiments” 
and produced a concept tailor-made for extremely back- 
ward areas, for Fundamental Education was designed to 
supplement even incomplete school systems. Thus Funda- 
mental : Education was more than adult education, not 
only in the way extension work was more than adult edu- 
cation—that is, in the comprehensiveness of its programme— 
but also more than both, because it included even education 
of children where there were no schools for children. 
The scope of Fundamental Education included: 


1. The 3-Rs, expression of ideas, ability to think clearly. 

2. Elementary technical and vocational skills in 
agriculture and other crafts. 

3. Domestic skills. 

4. Recreation and Folk Arts. 

5. Understanding the physical environment, and natural 
processes and scientific principles. 

6. Understanding social environment, organisation of 
community, working of government, civic education. 

7. Knowledge and understanding of other societies, to 
eliminate mistrust among people, and 

8. Moral and spiritual values. 


Later, however, the Community Development Movement 
came in the areas in which Unesco was operating its Funda- 
mental Education programmes, and some thinking was 
done to adjust the two concepts. Obviously, the total 
development belonged, as if by right, to Community 
Development and so in 1956 Fundamental Education 
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gracefully accepted a specialised role in Community Develop- 
ment, which offered “a most favourable climate for 
Fundamental Education”. In this role Fundamental 
Education became a technical service in the fields of literacy 
and library services, and also concerned itself with dramatic 
and recreational activities and educational programmes 
through radio and cinema. Again, it was to offer educational 
support to other technical services, such as agriculture etc. 
In this it came very close to the integrated role of social 
education in the 1952 to. 1957 era of Community Develop- 
ment and social education in India. Even in this restricted 
role Fundamental Education, it seems, has not shed. its 
concern for children’s education, where there is no school 
system. However, this breadth of interest of Fundamental 
Education may only be of theoretical interest, since in all 
developing countries, school education is developing at a 
faster rate than adult education in any. of its forms. 

Comparing it to social education in India, we find that 
though the 1956 concept of Fundamental Education comes 
close to it, it is different from it in two respects. In the 
first place, whereas we have for some time been soft-pedalling 
our integrated role, i.e., the role of providing other technical 
services, such as agriculture and health, with educational 
service, i.e. for communicating new ideas to the people, 
Fundamental Education has this role as its integral part. 
We have been laying less and less emphasis on it, because if 
extension work, on which our idea of community develop- 
ment is based, is itself an educational service the social 
education work will have to keep out of other people’s 
business. Now, all over the world Community Development 
is claimed to be an educational service and if Fundamental 
Education has accepted a specialised role within it, it can 
have little to help other workers in the wider field of commu- 
nity development. 

Secondly, Fundamental Education is not so concerned 
with evoking the responsibility of a community for its own 
uplift. There is no doubt, workers in Fundamental Education 
have attempted to Promote popular local leadership. But 
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this is not enough. What is wanted is building in a motive 
force of group dynamics. In our own case the emphasis on 
community organisation in social education supplies this 
force. Only thus can the community accept social change. 
It is perhaps significant that the concept of social change 
occurs with much less frequency in the literature on Funda- 
mental Education than that on community development or 
social education. In short, the emphasis of Fundamental 
Education is primarily on development than on development 
of the community for which development is desired. 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


In this respect the community education concept as used in 
the West Indies makes an advance on Fundamental Edu- 
cation. The objectives of community education posited 
by the Jamaica Welfare Commission are as follows : “To 
aid in the improvement of social, culture and economic 
condition in the Islands, particularly, by stimulating among 
the villagers and peasants a desire for self-improvement and 
by guiding them in this effort” (italics ours). The- self- 
improvement will be effected through the development of 
community organisations, such as Village Community 
Councils, District Councils and the like—i.e. through the 
development of local initiative and leadership. 

The emphasis on social change through community action 
is brought out in the objective of Community Education as 
stated by the Extension Education Service, Trinidad : 
“To promote social change through Adult Education of the 
informal type; to foster self-help and mutual help in villages 
and towns; to assist voluntary organisations to carry out 
programmes of community improvement”, and even more 
clearly by the Division of Community Education in Puerto 
Rico: “To develop in the residents.of rural communities 
a desire to use their own resources in the solution of their 
own problems—problems of health education, cooperation 
and social life through the action of the community itself” (italics 


ours). 
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For this purpose the Community Education Organisations 
in the West Indies rely upon the promotion of Community 
Councils, Women’s and Youth groups, village associations, 
thrift clubs. etc.* 


TOWARDS COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


In its emphasis on education of the people for making them 
understand their development responsibilities and organise 
themselves for realising the responsibilities, Community 
Education resembles Social Education. However, as the 


all-sided development of the people and in this respect 
its scope is very much wider than Social Education and is 
almost the same as the scope of Community Development. 
Almost the same, because community development as 
generally understood is more than an educational concept, 
it also contains as an integral part of it an organisational 
element, in which both the people and the Government have 
a role. 


economic, social and cultural conditions of communities, 
to integrate these communities into the life of the nation, 
and to enable them to contribute fully to national progress”. 
We will presently deal more fully with community develop- 


We have now discussed the various forms which the 
education of adults takes when we deal with backward, 
illiterate and poverty-ridden people who are aliens to Euro- 
American values or, let us Say, the values of modern civili- 
zation. But let us not forget that they are all forms of adult 


Adul i 
- W. Homes. Published as No. XV of the Educational Studies 
and Documents Service of the Education Clearing House, Unesco, 1955, 
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education. If we forget this, we are apt to take literacy as 
an end in itself; or, if not that, to take the teaching of skills 
to raise the standard of living as an end-in-itself. After 
literacy is achieved, after men have conquered the crippling 
curse of poverty—well, adult education really begins after 
that. More than that, adult education points to a society 
of the future in which the distinction between the period of 
learning and period of work disappears, in which learning 
is life-long, is synonymous with the civilisation of man. 


CHAPTER III 
THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 
A 


Ir will help us in understanding the concept of Social 
Education if we cast a fresh look on the circumstances of the 
origin of adult education, the source of all such concepts. 
We recall that adult education arose when grown up people 
felt the need of learning new things which they had not 
learnt in their childhood. And the need of learning new 
things in adult life arose because of the rapid changes which 
were coming in the way of earning one’s daily bread, in the 
relationship between master and servant, and because of 
uprooting of more and more people from their ancestral 
places in rural areas to the growing towns and cities, the 
homes of the new and rising industry and commerce. We 
call such changes. social changes. 

When western civilization began to impinge on under- 
developed countries, social ferment also started in these 
countries. The social changes resulting from this ferment 
were felt as more drastic in the underdeveloped countries, 
because, as we have seen, the western ways brought with 
them altogether new values and it is more difficult to acquire 
new values than merely new behaviour patterns. Inevitably, 
the burden of adjusting to these changes was mainly on the 
shoulders of adults. 

When the contact with western ways was confined to a 
small minority of people, mostly in the upper social strata, 
the new values were assimilated without much social unrest. 
The fact that most of the underdeveloped countries were 
also under colonial rule also helped to keep down the pace of 
social changes. However, when colonial rule and the colo- 
nial ideology gave way to self rule and the need to live in a 
world dominated by western technology, social change had 
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to take a much quicker pace, which meant that some formal 
effort had to be made to help adults to adjust themselves to 
new ways. We have seen how this need gave rise to concepts 
ranging from mass education to community development 
and social education. 

The concept of social change is thus seminal in the under- 
standing of social education. We will try to see how it is so. 

The most basic and enduring institution in society is the 
family. Notice the changes which are now going on in more 
and more families, Formerly all members of a family shared 
work in one, common occupation. Now the father may be 
working as a farmer, one of his sons may be a clerk in a city 
and another a Village Level Worker. The result is that the 
family becomes less close-knit than it formerly was. 

Take another example, that of the remarkable change 
that is coming in the life of women. Formerly a woman 
passed her whole life from birth to death within, so to say, 
the four walls of her house. Now she is getting out of it. 
As a girl she is going to school. As an adult she may be doing 
work other than the work of a housewife and may even bean 
earning member of her family. We call it the process of 
emancipation of women. 

Next to the family the caste was formerly the most domi- 
nating group in society. The situation is changing now and 
the caste ties are loosening. There is no doubt at times 
when certain emotions are stirred in us we resort to caste 
loyalties. But these occasions are becoming fewer. People 
of different castes are mixing more and more, mixing even 
in matrimonial alliances. Whereas, formerly, a caste just 
enveloped your life, now it is one of the many groups in 
which you interact with other men. 

These and other changes in our ways of thinking and act- 
ing are now coming on more and ever more men and women 
and families. And as the number of individuals and families 
affected by the social changes increases, the very texture of 
society, the whole social atmosphere in which we breathe, 
is changing. 

It is not only our society which is in the process of change, 
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but societies all the world over are in a state of flux. Even 
societies in a very high state of material culture, those that 
are, as some say, in the vanguard of civilization, even they 
are not immune from these changes. Again, if we look into 
the nature and direction of these changes we shall find that 
even here there is a close similarity between the various 
societies in the world. 

Thus social change is universal and everywhere it is of 
a recognisable pattern. The fact that it is of a recognisable 
pattern, means that the forces giving rise to social changes 
are essentially the same everywhere and that they are not 
confusing in their variety and multiplicity. 

A study of history bears out this hypothesis. The social 
changes which characterise modern times arise from an 
interplay of technological and social forces, and in this 
interplay technology holds the pride of place. 

Modern technology rests on the application of the dis- 
coveries of science to production of “goods”. As such it 
stands on three pillars—trained men, machines and power, 
especially electric power. The development of technology 
has meant higher yields from soils and hence larger popu- 
lations; mass production of goods, and hence their low cost 
and availability to lower and lower strata of society; better 
means of transport and hence greater mobility of men; 
and better means of communication with the consequent 
formation of “one world’, 

The social forces, which we shall now mention, may 
perhaps be coeval with forces of production, but certainly 
their development has been rendered possible only by the 
development of technology. These are the twin forces of 
individualism and nationalism, Individualism is the assertion 
of the belief that an individual’s own judgment of what is 
good or bad for him, is the paramount consideration for 
living his own life. To individualism we owe the rise of capi- 
talism (i. e , pursuit of profit), scientific enquiry and the rights 
of man. Nationalism is the belief that a man owes ultimate 
loyalty to the large group which enjoys common language, 
culture and sentiments. To nationalism we owe the growth 
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of secularism, imperialism and wars. The interaction of 
individualism and nationalism has been responsible for the 
growth of public opinion, democracy, socialism or the 
concept of the state as the instrument for the welfare of the 
individual. 

Far reaching social changes have occurred wherever the 
two forces mentioned above, the productive and the social, 
have made themselves felt. These changes have occurred in 
the economic, the population and the social organization 
patterns. They reflect themselves in the values by 
which men live and these values in turn give a more con- 
scious direction to the change of economic population and 
social patterns. Let us see what these changes are. 

1. In so far as the economic pattern is concerned we may 
note five types of changes. 

a. As a result of increased productivity of a worker, the 
production of goods per man has increased and more 
men live on a higher standard than formerly. Also, 
more men enjoy leisure. This has helped to raise the 
cultural level of men in general. This has also helped 
an average man to become a better worker than 
before. Society can also now afford to let young and 
adult alike have more time for education and training. 
This in turns raises productivity. The people in a 
modern society, therefore, are more skilled and pro- 
ficient economically than before. 

b. The increased productivity also tends to alter the 
occupational pyramid. Formerly, in the advanced 
countries, and at present in the underdeveloped 
countries, by far the largest majority of the population 
was or is occupied in agriculture. A small part of the 
population was employed in business and industry 
and the smallest part in the professions and services. 
Tn advanced countries now the agriculturist population 
is decreasing and the population engaged in business 
and industries is increasing. By far the largest increase 
is occurring in the population in professional services. 

c. The unit of production is no more the family and is 
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becoming bigger and bigger. The owners of production 
units, too, are employing qualified persons to run their 
firms. The result is that the self-employing sector of 
the economy is diminishing and society is tending more 
and more towards an employee society. This affects the 
work habits and leisure patterns of people. Also, since 
a man now lives not by the goods he produces, but by 
the cash he earns, the importance of money is increasing 
and people are becoming extremely sensitive to the 
money they own or get. 


. Families having lost their value as economic units and, 


e. 


2i 


way: 


a 


on the other hand, the importance of money having 


„increased, many women have been obliged to come out 


of their homes for work. While this has led to the 
emancipation of women, it has also imposed strains on 
families, and especially children, which sometimes they 
are not able to bear. 

Formerly, the families, and especially local communities, 
were economically self-sufficient. This self-sufficiency 
has gone. Instead, large interdependent economic 
units and even economic sectors have come into being. 
In fact in some respects the whole world has become a 
single economic unit. A weakness in any part has its 
unfortunate reverberations in all other parts. This 
has made people—individuals and nations—acutely 
Sensitive to the economic aspect of life. Indeed, ours 
has come to be an age dominated by economic values. 
The population pattern tend to change in the following 


Owing to better medical and hygienic facilities, the 
death rate tends to fall and populations increase rapid- 
ly. In advanced countries the birth rate too tends to 
fall and at any rate their developed technology can 
very well cope with whatever increase in population they 
have. But the rapid rise of population imposes aheavy 
strain on the economy of underdeveloped countries, 


- The composition of population also undergoes a change. 


In underdeveloped countries, the longevity is not 
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great and the young outnumber the elders. As the 
countries develop longevity increases. This increases 
the size of the working force which may lead to un- 
employment. Also, there is an increase of old men— 
another strainon the economy. Of course, if the country 
can manage to employ the increased working force its 
tempo of development will also increase. 

c. The population tends to concentrate more and more 
in cities. Urbanisation has its advantages, it also puts 
strains on the resources of developing countries. 
However, urbanisation is so linked up with modern 
ways that some countries have made urbanisation a 
part of their social policy. 

d. The population also becomes more mobile. The 
mobility is geographical as well as social. This is 
due to the rise of new occupations and development of 
new regions, and is facilitated by the development of 
transport facilities. 

e. Owing to increased urbanisation and mobility, the 
extended family or the joint family is vanishing and 
the unit of society comes more and more to be what 
is known as the nuclear family—the family consisting 
of father, mother and children. Along with the trend 
towards smaller families it denotes greater attention. to 
children and hence to the qualitative development of 
the population. 

3. Fromthe point of view of social organisation the follow- 

ing changes occur: 

a. The increased mobility tends to weaken the caste 
structure and to promote interest groups, such as trade 
unions, manufacturers’ associations, sports clubs, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals etc. 
This means the weakening of old moral sanctions and 
if the education in the family and the schools do not 
build up new ethical modes, it puts a strain on the 
social fabric, especially on the youth. This is a sector 
of the population to be specially looked after in modern- 
ising societies. 
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The interest groups further tend to become bigger 
by enlarged membership and also by building up 
hierarchies. This makes it necessary to have officials 
to run the swollen organisations— that is to say, it 
leads to bureaucracy. Bureaucracy is generally taken 
as an evil peculiar to governments, but it occurs in all 
big organisations and presents problems of its own, 
and especially the problems of reconciling adminis- 
trative necessities and human values. 


- Like the economic units the interest groups and their 


rising hierarchies also tend to become interdependent. 
As in the economy, the interdependence may work to 
the disadvantage of one group as against another. 
The groups thus become very sensitive to the pressure 
which other groups exert on them and tend to resist 
pressure. This gives rise to politics. It also explains 
the dominance of politics in the modern society, 
which almost vies with the dominance of econo- 
mics, 

The interdependence among the people of the world 

makes it “one world’. It also explains the power 
blocks within this “one world”, 
Governments not only tend to become bigger like all 
other organisations, they also tend to assume more 
and more functions, until the doings of their govern- 
ments almost dominate the mental horizons of men. 
Also, due to democratic pressures, governments tend 
to become more and more instruments for the welfare 
of the people they govern. This increases the political 
Sensitivity of our age. 


. A new type of leadership rises as the old leadership 


atrophies with the atrophy of old institutions. In place 
of the predominantly feudal, religious and kinship or 
caste leadership the new leaders are politicians, ad- 
ministrators, or managers and experts. The politicians 
and managers in turn come to depend more and more 
on experts and while the experts are as yet more ex- 
ploited by the politicians and administrator than as 
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leaders in their own right, the trend is for the experts 
to gain in independence, self-respect and authority. 


We shall now briefly mention the values which a modern- 
ised people cherish above others. In the old society religious 
and custom-based values dominate. In the new society 
the new values may be called progressism, rationality and 
people’s welfare. 

The ideology of progress is the one outstanding character- 
istic of the modern age. It means that a man can improve 
his life, and also the life of his society, by his own 
efforts, and this may be combined with the efforts of others. 
In place of the old fear of change, the modern man is eager 
for change and works for change, of course, change for the 
better. This has two side-effects. First, it makes a man 
sensitive to efficiency and inefficiency, both in his own as 
well as in public affairs. He is annoyed by any inefficiency 
he may come across anywhere. Secondly, as progress is 
not progress unless it is achieved in a measurable time and 
perhaps also in the shortest possible time, the modern man 
is very sensitive to time. Indeed, the wrist watch is the great 
symbol of the modern age. 

The ideology of progress and its consequent attraction for 
“the new”, also creates the appetite for news. While a 
traditional man derives solace from the past, the modern 
man is future-oriented and has his ear tuned to any news 
that may indicate what the tomorrow is going to be, so that 
he may prepare himself for it. The media of mass communi- 
cation eminently please his ears on this account. That 
explains the modern man’s great attachment and his great 
use of the media of mass communication. 

The modern man’s ideology of rationality is at the back of 
the great prestige which science enjoys today. Rationality 
implies a dependence on reason and logic, a dependence on 
“facts” as they are discovered by observation and a reliance 
on the efficiency of experiments and the faith that no truth is 
absolute. It sharpens a man’s sense for the empirical means to 
ends, that is, means which, in actual practice, are known to 
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lead to the ends. Negatively, rationality debunks faith on 
authority of another as such, however exalted he may be. 

The reliance on rationality has secured man freedom from 
Superstition and base fears which plagued humanity before 
science eroded them away. It has also led to greater and - 
greater secularisation of society. It has led man to 
tolerance of other’s views, and to place value on others and 
accord status to them not because of their birth and religious 
views, but on account of the services they can render to 
society. Not what a man is, but what he does is the acid 
criterion of his place in society. 

In one sense, the modern man’s faith in rationality has 
helped him in strengthening his democratic skills. For the 
skills required in the successful working of democracy are 
essentially the skills needed in scientific inquiry—the skills 
of observation, deduction from observation, objectivity and 
finding out empirically whether a line of action actually 
achieves the results or not. 

However, democracy itself owes its hold on the modern 
man, to the value which he attaches to the people and. their 
welfare. The modern age is the age of the people, the masses, 
and it is to their uplift that all the energies of a government 
should be rightly directed. This has led to the idea of the 
Welfare State, which all States in the world now claim to be. 

Not only should the modern state work for the welfare of 
the people, it should also listen to the people on what 
constitutes their welfare. This gives rise to the importance of 
public opinion in modern times. Not only that, an eminent 
writer has stated that it is the range of opinion of a person 
which places him on the scale of modernity. 

It is because of the value of “the people” that a modern 
society is permeated by the device of “voting” and that is 
why voting on a question with understanding of the issues 
that underlie it is the hallmark of the modern man. 

Let it not be understood that the value of the “people” 
is confined only to that part of modern society which we 
call “the free world”. Were it so it would not be as closely 
linked to modernism as we have sought to make it out. 
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Even the communist countries call themselves democratic, 
they even use the device of voting and the propaganda liter- 
ature which Russia turns out bears such titles as “The 
State of the Entire People”, “For the Benefit of Man” etc. 
The communists’ idea of democracy may be different from 
ours; indeed, we may even consider their practices to be 
anything but democratic. But the fact remains that they 
swear as much by the “people” as we do. 

We have given above briefly, but I hope, adequately, 
the trend of social change in our times. We may say that 
the trend is comprehended in the ten key-words: Higher 
living standard, Technology, Science, Education, Growth 
of non-agricultural population, Big organisations, Urbanisa- 
tion, Mass Communication, the People and One World. 
Taken together they define what we have called Modern 
Times. In other words they indicate the direction of social 
and economic development in our times. 

These aspects of social change which we have enumerated 
do not imply value. We know the present times have their 
seamy side. Along with nationalism come violence and 
destruction on a mass scale. Along with higher standards 
of living and leisure come boredom and cheap, soul-be- 
numbing recreation. Along with Bigness come the twin 
evils of bureaucracy and what has been termed so ex- 
pressively as the homelessness of the modern man—that is 
to say, his sense of insecurity, his uprootedness, his frus- 
tration, his self-centred individualism and his irresponsibi- 
lity and delinquency. But in all the countries efforts are 
being made to cleanse society of these evils and the task 
does not appear to be hopeless. In our concept of the 
Modern Times we have assumed that the defects can be 
overcome. 


B 


Now let us see how a people strive to bring about the 
desired changes in their social structure, which will lead 
them to social and economic development in the sense we 
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have defined the term. Everywhere this is the responsi- 

bility of Government. It is the responsibility of a govern- 

ment to establish the organisational and administrative 
set-up needed for leading its people to social and economic 
development. 

The Government discharges its responsibility in this 
matter by: 

a. Enacting laws of social reform, that is, laws which do 
away with customs and social forms which are inimical 
to economic and social development. 

Providing services which no single local community 

can provide for itself, such as roads, railways, steel 

mills, fertilizer plants, etc. 

c. Training engineers, administrators, educators etc. 

which will be needed in the work of development. 

d. Ensuring social conditions, i.e., peace, order, justice, 
freedom, security, purity of administration, and 
sanctity of lawful contracts, without which no develop- 
ment can take place. 

e. Setting up an administrative machinery for the 
development of small local communities, or in other 
words, setting up a machinery for community develop- 
ment, 

The task of the administrative machinery for community 

developmentis: 

i. To put trained workers within an area small enough 
to serve directly each small community in order to 
present to the people in the small community new 
practices in agriculture, industry, health, home 
management, education etc. 

ii. To place at the disposal of the people services and 
supplies which in its existing state of development a 
community cannot provide for itself. 

iii. Enable the people to acquire the knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, habits and appreciations which are neces- 
sary for or which in a measure, constitute social and 
economic development, that is to say, give the 
necessary education to the people. 


= 
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There are two large sectors of this education—regular 
school education and education of adults. While school 
education will bear fruit when children grow up to take 
their places in society, education of adults is designed to fit 
them immediately for their tasks. Education of adults, 
again, is of two types, that which fits them for specific 
places in society, such as farmers or craftsmen, health 
workers etc., and that which all members of a community 
need in order to become valuable members of a society 
and economically developing community. It is the distinc- 
tion between vocational education, which is different for 
different sections of people, and the general education, 
which all members of a developing community need. 
This latter is social education. 

Social education is thus the general education for social 
change. It is the non-vocational education which all adult 
men and women in a community need to enable them to build 
up together their community for social and economic develop- 
ment. It is the non-specialised education for communities 
marching into modern times. 

It will be seen that we have emphasised the role of the 
Community in directing its own social and economic develop- 
ment. This emphasis on community responsibility for its 
own development rounds out our concept of social educa- 
tion. Our whole discussion of social education can suc- 
cinctly be stated in the three propositions we stated in 
the beginning, viz:— 

l. Social education is adult education. 

2. Social education is education for social change. 

3. Social education is education which enables a com- 

munity to assume direction of its own development. 


Cc 
THE FIELD OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 


We understand a concept or an idea in two ways: by 
trying to analyse its nature and by examining its exampli- 
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fications, that is to say, by understanding both its connota- 
tion and denotation. Thus, we may define a fountain pen 
as a device where the pen contains the ink within itself 
to enable a person to write on with it for some time. 
But we improve our comprehension of a fountain pen by 
examining the various types of fountain pens in use today. 
In the same way, in order to comprehend Social Education 
we should also know the whole field within its purview 
and the various parts of the field. The parts will be all 
those common areas in the lives of adults where it is neces- 
sary for them to prepare for social change. We have, there- 
fore, to ask, what are the most important areas in the lives 
of adults outside their particular occupations, where they 
have to accept changes in the interest of social and economic 
development? 

These areas include: social organisation, family, health 
and hygiene, education, work and recreation, What are 
the changes occurring in these areas with which adults 
must harmonize, a harmony which is the responsibility 
of social education to bring about? We will take up each 
of the six areas one by one and sce what is the task of social 
education in each of them. 

1. Social organisation. We have seen earlier how society 
is changing in our times and have indicated various aspects 
of the change. The question to be considered now is, what 
requirements in the way of their education do these changes 
impose on the adults of a developing community ? 

The important point to be borne in mind is that modern 
society is becoming a purposive society. It is, so to say, 
bent upon achieving certain objectives and the sharper 
the consciousness of the objectives, the more imperative 
appears the demand for the reorganisation of society to 
accord with the objectives. This presents the community 
and its members with five types of problems to be solved 
by means of education of adult members of the community. 

In the first place, there are the problems of changing 
over from the existing social order to a new social order. 
For example, if we in our country have to tackle our social 
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and economic problems with any hope of success we have 
got to change over from a society organised along caste 
lines to a society organised along functional lines, where 
functions are determined by roles in the social structure 
we want to have. Similarly, there are other reforms to be 
effected, other social evils and outmoded customs to be 
shaken off. Some of these social evils, such as in the field 
of marriage customs, agricultural tenancy, have already 
been dealt with by legislation, but without education 
legislation is lame. 

The new organisations will be along two lines. There 
will be, first, organisations built around a common interest 
and, secondly, organisations which bring the different 
interests together. For social education workers, the latter 
types of organisations, such as youth and women’s organisa- 
tions and community centres, are more important. How- 
ever, some interest organisations, such as radio forums, 
drama clubs and even occupational organisations and 
cooperatives demand the interest of social education workers. 
Wherever many people share a common interest there is 
an occasion for a new organisation and if the people are 
yet to learn the art of coming into new organisations to 
serve their common interest the social education worker 
can serve as a catalyst to so bring them together. 

The new organisations are, really, devices of cooperative 
thinking and action. As such they have their own modus 
operandi, or ritual. The holding of meetings, the parlia- 
mentary ways, the recording of minutes, voting as a means 
of forming decisions are a part of this ritual, which has 
to be learnt. Voting, for example, can be a disruptive 
force if the people think along old caste lines and do not 
assimilate the spirit of new organisation, i.e., concentration 
on the purpose to be achieved and selection of means, 
including human means, solely from that point of view. 

In the third place, the small groups in the village have 
to be enlarged by bringing them in contact with other 
similar groups in neighbouring villages and districts and 
thus building up a hierarchy. Thus the village youth club 
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should be made to feel itself as a part of the block or district 
or state club. In this way through various organisations 
and various means, the village people should acquire the 
concept of India, a super family with which to identify 
themselves. 

Fourthly, the doing away of out-moded forms of social 
Organisation and taking to new ways of it, creates its own 
stresses and strains and conflicts are bound to arise. These 
conflicts should not be allowed to disrupt socio-economic 
development. The people have, therefore, to learn methods 
of solving conflicts and disputes in an atmosphere of non- 
violence and tolerance. 


of social change. It is here that we witness the deepest 
tragedies from a failure to adapt ourselves to the needs or 
the spirit of the times. It is here that as a result of social 
illiteracy social disorganisation starts to eat into the struc- 


on education is not only an unavoidable item in the family 
budget, but also an item of increasing magnitude. Every 
member of the family, including girls, must have the best 
education the family can secure them. 
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If the girls in the family have the best of education that 
the family can secure them they qualify themselves for posi- 
tions in the wider society, that is to say, for remunerative 
positions. 

A remunerative. position for boys and men is all right, 
but a remunerative position for girls and women creates 
problems. In the first place, there may be women who 
because of this and also perhaps for other reasons, may 
not be able to combine a job with home-making and may 
have to forego the latter. Our social mores must change 
to accept such women in society just as we accept married 
women. Secondly, if some women combine job and work 
they have to find solutions to a number of problems, the 
biggest of which is to combine child rearing with the work 
or job. This can be done by the women training them- 
selves for the type of work, such as kitchen gardening in 
rural areas, which can go with child rearing. Also, child 
bearing has to be restricted. The need for family planning, 
that is to say, the justification of the small family comes 
doubly in the present times. Higher standards of living 
directly imply family planning. Family planning also 
comes if women have to work. In the third place, to enable 
a woman to discharge her obligations in the wider society 
she should curtail her hours of work in the family and the 
drudgery of her household work. This calls for an in- 
troduction of time-saving, toil-saving devices in the home. 

Thechangesin the women’s position and work we have men- 
tioned above are generally associated with urbanisation, but 
slowly and gradually they are invading rural areas too, and it 
is the task of social education to prepare the people for them. 

Because of the increasing education of all family members 
and perhaps also due to the ideology of individualism, which 
so to say pervades the air in these times, the authoritarian 
family, where the father was the supreme patriarch, is 
now being relegated as a phenomenon of the past. It is 
now coming to be a democratic family where the husband 
must consult his wife and both must consult their children 
where the wife’s or the children’s interests are concerned. 
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Deciding together and not deciding for some one is the 
custom of the modern family. 

What with the hunger and striving for higher living 
standard and what with the tempo of this industrial age, 
men’s minds are subjected to strains which men of bygone 
times were spared. Where shall they find a haven of rest 
and peace? Not only men and women, but because of 
the whole changing pattern of the family and especially 
women, even infants and children are subjected to strains 
which distort their minds and turn these lovely things 
into tantrummed and delinquent imps. Where shall they 
regain their natural goodness and mental calm and as- 
surance? When we reflect on the number of functions 
which the family has lost and a number of functions which 
it stands to lose in an industrial society, which is the society 
of the future, we find that there is one function which is 
the sine qua non of the family and which it must never lose 
though it may stand in danger of losing it—it is the function 
of dispensing love to its members, love in the sense of absolute 
and unconditional acceptance of one another. Education 
in human relations within the family is the greatest family 
need of the coming age and is pre-eminently a need for adult 
or social education to fulfil. 

3. Health and Hygiene. The economic emphasis of the 
modern age, that is to Say, its work-orientedness has lent a 
new importance to health. The modern man needs health 
for enjoyment of life, true, but no less he needs it because 
it is his work-capacity and work-capacity is important 
these days. Again, nowadays we do not talk so much of the 
healthy body as of the health of the people. In addition, 
then, to work orientation there is a community orientation, 
which demands a community approach to matters of 
health. The community approach brings social education 
along with it. We shall see what that means. 

There are many directions in which we have seen medical 
science and practice advance even in our own life-time. 
The wonder-drugs, the daring surgery, the new anaesthetics 
are some of the ways which have captured our imagination. 
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But, I think, if we ask what are the aspects of medical 
science which could arise and develop only in an industrial 
society, such as we are now having, the answer is that 
there are three such aspects. Medicine and hygiene place 
much more emphasis on prevention today than earlier, 
environmental hygiene is a child of the modern age and a 
widespread concern for mental health is also a fruit of the 
industrial society. All these three aspects deal with pro- 
blems where the doctor must have the cooperation not 
merely of his patients but of the patient’s family and even 
the whole community. The prevention of epidemics is 
dependent on health habits not of one man, but of the 
whole community. Immunisation, for example, is best 
amenable to a community approach, Environmental hy- 
giene demands the cooperation of the community and its 
willingness to enforce certain practices and standards in the 
community generally. Mental hygiene is deeply involved 
with ways of work and its strains in our age and work in 
our age is a social and not an individual or family pheno- 
menon. Thus these three aspects of health and hygiene 
bring in the cooperation of the community and. indeed 
the responsibility of the community. Social education can 
help in evoking this community responsibility. 

Even in fields other than these three, where community 
responsibility does not come in directly, because of the impor- 
tance of work in our times, it has become necessary that the 
knowledge of correct health practices shall be as widely 
diffused in our society as possible. Superstitions concerning 
matters of health are so incongruent with the modern age 4 
that social education is justifiably interested in eradicating 
them. We have seen the great interest of family in preserving 
the work-capacity of its members. This is possible only 
if the family puts into practice the knowledge of nutrition 
which is.now at our disposal. It is, again, the family which 
has to think of a qualified doctor whenever there is a diminu- 
tion of work-capacity in one of its members. Similarly, 
first aid in injuries and ailments is a matter of necessity 
in today’s life and there are types of first aid—e.g., those 
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dealing with specific work hazards, which are best taught 
to adults. Again, some of the health habits of the people 
have social roots—witness habits of evacuation in many 
tural areas—and, hence, it is only through social education 
that the minds of men can be built up to resist the social 
ways which give rise to undesirable health habits. Finally, 
the people should be made aware of gadgets that prolong 
one’s work-capacity, such as spectacles, hearing aids, etc. 

4. Education. Our age has brought many changes in 
the methods and content of education. However, for our 
purpose we will mention five of these as the more prominent 
of those changes which are significant for social educa- 
tion. 

In the first place, a basic minimum of education has 
been recognised in the Present age as the right of every 
human being. In our own country this minimum has, for 
the time being, been fixed as compulsory for children 
of age group 6-11. The need for this minimum of education 
is not appreciated by many parents who are themselves. 
illiterate, particularly if the child happens to be a girl. 
It is the task of social education to bring home this appre- 
ciation to all parents who have children of the school 
going age. More than that, parents have to be motivated 
to keep their children in school as much beyond the age of 
compulsory education as it lies in their power to do. 

In the second place, ours is peculiarly an age of adult 
education. Without going into the social philosophy or 
necessity behind it, we will content ourselves with saying 
that the need for a life-long educational effort on the part 
of the individual is now widely recognised. In countries 
where the literacy of the population is no problem, adult 
education has taken protean forms at many levels. But 
in our country, where over 75% ofthe population is illiterate, 
the problem of making this colossal mass of humanity 
literate is a problem of the first magnitude for us. 

However, to Stop at mere literacy would be to lay the 
foundations of a house and then stop there. Beyond literacy 
the schools for adults must open a highway to them to 
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reach the open portals of the university and institutions of 
professional education. Correspondence and evening in- 
stitutes are the recognised forms of adult education in all 
countries where adult education is valued as it should be. 

In the third place, media of mass communication have _ 
entered intimately into the texture of education today. 
Press, film, and radio, with television on the horizon, are 
now playing the part in the cultural progress of mankind 
that iron and coal played in the economic sphere at the 
time of the Industrial Revolution. The printed word in 
the form of newspapers, pamphlets or books, the picture 
on the celluloid in the commercial and non-commercial 
showings and the spoken word electrically carried to far 
away homes, community centres and other meeting places 
of men and women furnish us with so much material of 
educational import that no education, let alone social 
education, can afford to forego its use. Particularly, no 
one with any sense of responsibility can value too highly 
the role of libraries, especially, public libraries, in making 
widely available to the population the use of the printed 
word which is the greatest and the cheapest mass. medium 
of communication of the modern age. 

Along with the use of this mass communication media 
educationists have worked out other informal methods of 
education which are of particular importance for social 
education. Visits to places of importance, demonstrations, 
exhibitions, informal chats, personal letters—the list is 
as long as one wishes it to be. We shall content ourselves by 
pointing out the special significance of discussion in small 
informal groups or even study in small informal groups 
as a popular method of far-reaching importance in our times. 

In the fifth place, this is an age of specialisation and 
perhaps for that very reason an age when the need and 
demand of general adult education is most necessary and 
insistent. It is an age of education combining specialisation 
and general knowledge. This general aspect is of great 
interest to social education. This general knowledge needed 
by every adult in our society is certainly not an amorphous 
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mass of information, but information, which, taken as a 
whole, will enable a man to understand the human situation 
in which he has to live and work, so that his life and work 
may haye a direction and a social purpose, Applied to 
conditions in India this general knowledge would explain 
to an adult the implication of the citizenship of India, if 
he has not already learnt it in school, and of the five year 
plans which embody our urge to social and economic 
regeneration. 

5. Work : We have excluded specific occupations from the 
scope of social education. However, all work has some general 
aspects, too, education in which is general education and, 
therefore, social education. 

For example, we have seen that a widely spread and widely 
shared concern for a higher standard of living is the hall- 
mark of this age. There is only one way of achieving a 
higher standard of living. It is to raise productivity in the 
sense, of amount of production per man per unit of time. 
Productivity is raised by specialisation, or division of labour 
and cooperation, on the one hand, and introduction of machi- 
nery and power, on the other. Social education must keep 
before the community the need to raise productivity perpe- 
tually and to build up the necessary social organisation and 
capital equipment for the purpose. In a poor country, it 
means teaching the people the cooperative way in economic 
life. 

There are two other general aspects of work of which all 
adults need to be made aware of. There is, firstly, the aspect 
of economy. Resources are always scarce in a developing 
economy and the ways of economising the scarce resources 
have to be learnt. In its larger community aspect it is the 
problem of conservation of resources, material and human. 
Tt can be argued that education in conservation of resources 
is given along with education in a particular vocation. For 
example, the agricultural extension officer is concerned with 
the conservation of soil and water resources of a community. 
But there is also need to cultivate a general attitude to 
economy and conservation of natural resources. Social 
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education must legitimately be concerned in inculcating this 
education widely in the community to make the people 
conservation-minded. Only thus can conservation con- 
sciousness reach, e.g , to flora and fauna, or to other bye 
ways in the social economy. 

The second general aspect of work is the aspect of plan- 
ning. Here, again, while the planning of a particular work 
goes with that work, there is a need for making people 
planning-conscious in general. Particularly is this import- 
ant in our country where our five-year plans consti- 
tute the great hope of the country in its striving- for the 
achievement of higher standard of living for the masses. 
Our five-year plans reach down, or are supposed to reach 
down, to the lowest, namely the family level, and hence all 
adults'in a family should become planning-minded—more so 
because the need for planning is there not only for agri- 
culture, which finds a place in the Five Year Plan, but also in 
various aspects of family living, such as education of the 
children, acquiring amenities for the home etc. 

6. Recreation : Men and women must have recreation. 
The fact that it can be a wrong type of recreation, such as 
drinking, gambling, etc., and that a large number of people: 
do take to: wrong forms of recreation, means that adults 
need education in the healthy types of recreation. The 
healthy type of recreation is one in which no one serves as a 
mere means of satisfaction or pleasure to another and in 
which there is a chance to learn something and to exercise 
the spirit of cooperation and the ability to plan and organise. 
There are various types of healthy recreation. Among these 
there are some which help to raise the health and cultural 
level of a community. It is in these forms of recreation that 
social education is interested. 

We will mention three types of such recreation. Firstly, 
there is the drama, not a show where people sit passively, 
but a show which they themselves stage and for which 
they have made all the necessary preparations. Secondly, 
there is the celebration of festivals or national days. Here, 
again, it is not the mere colour and sound and sensation in 
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which social education is interested, but the historical and 
cultural meaning which the celebrations convey to parti- 
cipants as well as the community effort in organising it. In 
this way festivals bind together the various sections of a 
population into a cultural community. Thirdly, social 
education is interested in organising sports, games, athletic 
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PART II 


Methods of Social Education 


CHAPTER IV 
PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENTS AND ADULTS 


A. PSYCHOLOGY OF LATER ADOLESCENCE 


SocIaL education, we have said, is the education of adults. 
Education aims at bringing about new attitudes and be- 
haviours. Attitudes and behaviours spring out of the needs, 
the capacities and the insights of men—that is to say, their 
psychology, Social education workers must, therefore, 
understand the psychology of adults. They have also to 
understand the psychology of adolescents, because many of 
the “young” adults have adolescent traits, and also because 
youth work has become a part of social education work and 
“youth” are predominantly adolescents. We shall, then, deal 
first with the psychology of adolescents and then of adults. 

The source of all the distinctive psychology of adolescents 
is the fact that while an adolescent has achieved the bodily 
and mental powers of an adult, he is deficient in the experi- 
ence of the adult world and its responsibilities, The emerging 
bodily and mental powers launch him in a new world which 
fasciniates him, grips him, overwhelms him. And he has not 
yet had the years which will soften the impact of this new 
world on him, 

1. The body of the adolescent has acquired the full, or 
almost full, stature of the adult and the adult form. It has 
acquired the adult’s strength and firmness of muscular 
control. Sexually the adolescent is mature. He or she 
knows that he or she is a man or woman and knows what it 
means to be a man or woman in the matter of social roles. 
The adolescent boy is proud of his body, the girl accepts hers. 
The adolescent’s ego is closely bound with his body. That 
is why bodily activity, games and sports are such favourites 
with him. In fact the royal way to the heart of youth is 
through games and sport and athletics. They are his susten- 
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ance and his medicine. They are a potent medium for his 
education. Also, his newly emerged self-awareness is pri- 
marily an awareness of himself in his body. His self, that is 
to say, his body must be presented to the world in the best 
light. Personal appearance is thus a matter of importance. 
for youth. 


In these matters he is like an adult. But he lacks the 
adult’s experience and his emotional maturity. In our 
society, he also lacks a social status and’ that makes him a 
problem in our society, 

2. The adolescent Jacks experience, but his hunger for it 
is unquenched. We have seen how the world with all its 
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3. The ageless charm of youth resides in his Sresh and 
resurgent emotionality. He is sensitive to the fineness and 
nobility of human nature. Love of truth, the milk of human 
kindness, the demands of justice—these are no empty phrases 
for him. The drama of adolescent emotions is heightened 
by the fact that he sees his ideals embodied in persons. 
Hero worship is the mode of worship of the adolescent. 

Adolescent ebullience has its positive and negative sides. 
Quick to offer his loyalities and quixotic in his large hearted- 
ness, the adolescent is equally ready to revolt and thoughtless, 
if not cruel, when it comes to it. He is enthused as readily 
as he is disgusted and the least sign of selfishness or injustice 
in society is enough to anger him and to rally him to the 
banner of revolt against the elders or the institutions which 
make the world otherwise than the noble and beautiful 
thing which, according to him, it ought to be. Lacking 
experience he does not understand compromise, he is unable 
to allow for human weakness. When his anger is aroused, 
he is amazing, almost unreasonable in his anger. 

As compared with childhood and adulthood youth is a 
period of turbulence and excitement. There is pleasure in 
excitement and when the excitement cannot be had in a 
Struggle for a great cause, as is the case in common life, then 
it is found in a life of exciting pleasure. The great risk 
which adolescence runs is the risk of dissipating away ina 
life of exciting pleasure. And when there is nothing exciting, 
it is a time of pain—the other side of turbulence. 

Also, the adolescent is mercurial in -his emotions. Easy 
to get excited, he is also easily depressed. He is easily elated, 
easily crestfallen. Not having the maturity of handling 
emotions that are new to the adolescent age, he is embarrassed 
easily and often hesitates to express them, even though 
Stirred to his depth and even though expressing the emotion 
would be perfectly acceptable in the adult world. 

The way to the noble is open to an adolescent through his 
expansive emotions. It is an age which makes him want to 
burst out of himself, his narrow confines. Loyalty to large 
Causes, when he is won over by them, comes natural to 
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him. The new stirrings in the adolescent body sometimes 
catch on the expansiveness. Thus, for the adolescent uns- 
poilt by example of bad Imen, the other sex is not a sexual 
object, it is a vision. He does not fully understand the new 
urge within him, he does not know how exactly it works 
out in experience. It is only the other, the vast unknown. 
It has the tinge of religion in it. The expansiveness of the 
adolescent and the intensity of his emotions make his age 
a period of feelings and seeking which at their best can best 
be described as religious. 

But it is a religion of struggle, struggle’ between good and 
evil, not of peace, It is so, because struggle is the very source 
ofhis being. His very life is a struggle to reach out to the adult 
from the confines of later childhood. The turbulence of the 
feelings within him, the blowing winds of emotion symbolize 
struggle. In our society adolescence is even socially a period 
of struggle. 

And so it is, that though the adolescent is mentally out- 
going and large-hearted, large causes per se do not attract 
him, they attract him when they present themselves to him 
as a drama of struggle between good and evil. 

Thus the democratic countries bewail the fact that youth 
is not interested in politics, that it is uncommitted to the 
great ideal of democracy. And, I suppose, the countries 
settled in the communist order have the same complaint 
against their youth. The youth is uncommitted in U.S. or 
Russia, because democracy or communism in the respective 
countries do not present to him as struggling ideals, and 
they do not excite him. There are, instead, things in his 
daily life which do excite him, however trivial they may be 
from the point of view of a philosophizing adult. 

And, I think, it must be set down to the debit side of 
many nations, not excluding our own, that they have not 
made demands upon the noble side of youth. When we were 
struggling for Independence we provided. Bhagat Singhs 
and Dutts. Now we do not meet with such. Lacking 
. Excitement in the struggle for a cause , they find excitement 
only in pleasures that excite and they succumb to the risk 
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of youth we have mentioned earlier. Also, when the young 
see adults busy in materialist pursuits, and the politician 
making hay while the sun of his party shines, he instinctively 
recoils from politics. What is left for him, is to struggle for 
a job which will give him an income adequate to get him the 
exciting pleasures of life, including the pleasures of having 
a wife and children. | 

The emotional sinsitivity of youth, along with its insatiable 
hunger for exploring the world of men and the minds of men 
make it receptive to literature, drama and poetry. The 
modern form ofliterature, literature of the image, so to say— 
the feature film—fascinates him. Mei 

4, But the biggest problem of the adolescent is the winning 
of a place. in. the adult world. The three hallmarks of the 
adult world are : commitment to a person of the opposite 
sex, the accepted form of this commitment is marriage; 
holding a job; and the privilege of joining a group of persons 
or forming a group according to one’s liking. 

To the adult world youth is a newcomer. And like all 
newcomers the entry is not without its difficulty. Persons 
established in the adult world do not accept him right away, 
because,- lacking an initiation ceremony, how is one to be 
sure that the boy is now a man or a girl is a woman and 
deserves a place in the world of men and women? Apart 
from that, the ebullience of youth makes hima little different 
from the staid and settled adult, and the difference consti- 
tutes a psychological barrier. But the human soul hungers 
for a group which accepts him, and if the adults do not yet 
accept him, at least his peers do. And thus the greatest 
fact in the life of early youth, before he is fully of the adult 
world, is his peer group. The peer group makes demands on 
him which overrule the demands and even the bonds of the 
family. To put it a little differently, adults have the privi- 
leges of home and job and independence adolescents, though 
fit to enjoy the privileges, yet have them not. Itis the struggle, 
then, between haves and have-nots and the have-nots unite. 
If the adult world accepts them, the adolescents dissolve 
themselves in the adult world, otherwise there is a revolt. 
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It so happens that the present is the time of the revolt of 
youth. At times, it is a revolt against the family. More 
often than not, the revolt against parents and family can be 
put down to ununderstanding parents. The adolescent is a 
time of independence from the family, and if like wise 
statesmen the parents concede the substance of the demand, 
young men achieve independence with affection for the 
parents, which is natural to them. If the demand is resisted 
there is rebellion, open or covert. 

More often the revolt is against the adults outside the 
family. The ideology of human rights is now an accepted 
ideology in the adult world and the youth know it. This is 
the age of the emancipation of labour, emancipation of 
women—why not emancipation of youth? And they express 
their emancipation in the form of defiance—defiance of 
parents, defiance of the standards of the adult world. Often 
the defiance means destruction of order and property. 

Here, too, it must be said that the revolt of youth. arises 
out of the defects in our social structure. The biggest hall- 
mark of adult status in our society is the job a man holds. 
His job is the source of all security and self-respect. It is 
gradually coming to be so even for women. But the job in 
our society means a preparation, astruggle, with the outcome 
uncertain. It is this basic insecurity which is corroding the 
loyalty of youth to society and wrenching them away from 
their moorings. 

Modern youth is more knowledgeable than the youth 
of preceding generations. Their understanding and logical 
Sense are amazing. Such persons cannot long put up with 
adult tutelage, expecially, when the bona fides of the tutelage 
are supect—as undoubtedly they are today. Who can, then, 
cast the first stone on youth? 

In the society of the past youth graduated naturally and 
smoothly into the adult world. Today youth has to knock 
hard at the doors of adulthood, so that they may open. 
The result is that the natural attitude of the adolescent 
towards his elders—parents, teachers, seniors---which is 
that of respect, is now perverted to an attitude of resentment. 
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Today youth is anxious for social responsibility. If society 
can re-structure itself to satisfy their urge for responsibility, 
it can harness a source of demonaic energy. If not, this 
energy will turn against it, and do untold damage to. both 
youth and society. 


Any attempt to organise the lives of youth must be built 
on a few cardinal points in youth psychology mentioned 
above. First of all, youth should be brought in groups led 
by youth. The groups should not be so large that individuals 
sink in anonymity and they should provide as many and as 
varied roles and responsibilities as possible. Outdoor life, 
bodily strength and skills, competition and excitement, 
education in recreation, and work which serves visible ends 
and recognised loyalties and brings recognition for a job 
well done—these will provide the substance of a programme 
for building youth, At the same time we must see that the 
horizons of youth are widened and their enthusiasm for life 
is yoked to large causes. 

In the scheme of things adolescence serves a useful purpose. 
In this vestibule to adult life the young serves an apprentice- 
ship for adult responsibilities. It is the time for a young man 
to test himself in the affairs of life, before he is directly in 
the fray. Society should provide him with this opportunity 
to test himself in a way which is as realistic as it is helpful. 
The adolescent need not be thrown into the fray immediately, 
nor need he be withheld from it too long. The time can 
best be utilized to give him education for the job, for married 
love and for the responsibilities of a citizen in a rapidly 
industrialising society. 


B. PSYCHOLOGY OF ADULTHOOD 


Just as all psychological characteristics of adolescence 
arise from its concept as a person fit for adult status, but not 
yet accorded that status, similarly, all psychological charac- 
teristics of adulthood arise from the concept of the adult as a 
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The increased powers of rational thought in adulthood 
and the adult’s identification with certain values and ways 
of life also means that you cannot bypass his understanding. 
A child or a youth can learn by cramming or rote. An adult 
will not learn unless you enlist his understanding, that is, 
unless he is clear as to what the objectives of his learning are 
and clear also as to why the particular means adopted 
for achieving the objectives are necessary to reach them. 

2. The second determinant of adult psychology is the place 
of the adult in the social structure, his role or function. The 
role is two-fold, social or vocational. Ina social role the adult 
may be a friend, husband, wife, father or mother. In a 
vocational role an adult holds a job, whether the job is in self- 
employment, which includes the case of a housewife, in the 
employ of another or in a public association, 

The social status and the vocation of an adult constitutes 
the core of his personality, and the best way to approach 
an average adult is to approach him through his concern 
for his family and his job. In so far as his family is concerned, 
the adult is not just interested in the mate. That is 
the concern of the adolescent, which has been left behind. 
The adult is interested in his family as a social organisa- 
tion, which he has to steer. The care of children, the 
income of the family and the culture of his home are the 
three great focii of his interests arising out of this social role. 

The need for a family income links his concern with 
his family to his concern with his job. This is, of course, 
one aspect of it. In another aspect, and particularly in 
our culture, the job defines the adult man more adequately 
than any other determinant of his personality. In this 
economic age, the job of a man means his income and his 
income means his status and his respect and prestige in 
society. In another sense, too, it is through his work or 
occupation that a man makes his distinctive contribution to 
society. For these reasons the occupation of a man means 
so much to him in our society that it can safely be described 
as the greatest single influence on his tastes, attitudes, plans, 
strivings and behaviours. It is what a child is tothe mother 
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—after all even a childis the chief occupation of the mother. 

3. The third determinant of adult psychology is age. Age 
effects changes in body and mind. As regards the body, 
the acme of physical energy is now left behind. Perhaps the 
powers of the sense organs are also on the decline, Also, 
the major struggles of adolescence are now amemory. Condi- 
tions are favourable for the appreciation of physical comfort, 
In classes at night, for example, the adults would appreciate 
good lighting conditions. ; 

Age has also given adults experience of the world, which 
can be a mixed blessing. Experience breeds confidence; 
confidence can help learning and also hinder it. It can help 
learning if the adult has used similar methods in the past 
with success. It can hinder learning if a new way of life or 
a new approach is called for. Thus an artist will learn 
easily new expressions through the medium he is used to, 
but may not be able to take easily to a new medium. 

Experience may also breed complacency. A farmer used 
to old ways of agriculture may not see the need of adopting 
new methods, and so it is difficult to teach him these. And 
then the lack of experience of learning may itself tinge the 
life of an adult and he may feel like fish out of water in a 
Situation where he must learn. That is why many adults 
underestimate their capacity to acquire, say, literacy at a 
late age. 

Indeed, it often used to be said that past adolescence a 
man cannot learn. The theory has now been blown to 
smithereens. Not only can an adult—and even a very 
mature adult—learn, he can often learn much better than a 
person of raw age. This is so, because his experience gives 
him concepts which lighten the task of learning. Psycho- 
logists have now amply proved that though there is a slow 
decline in intelligence after about 40, the decline may be 
masked by the adult’s attitudes and motivation and experi- 
ence. In fact in at least one college in the U.S. credit is 
given for experience to shorten an adult’s course of learning. 

What is needed is that learning should become a part of 
the normal experience of an adult. In the present age, when 
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the world is changing, moving so swiftly, such experience 
should become a part of the equipment of every adult. 

All adults can learn. What is needed is an atmosphere 
of informality, friendliness, and respect, an approach 
through the social and vocational role of the adult, comfort- 
able physical conditions, a respect for the adult’s cherished 
values and a clear understanding by the adult of the object- 
ives of teaching and the means and methods of reaching the 
objectives. 


CHAPTER V 
METHODS OF ADULT EDUCATION—GENERAL 


Avutr education aims at imparting new learnings to 
adults. Learning takes place in three ways. There is 
learning by repeated association, such as rote learning. 
There is learning by conditioning, as when a man having 
an accident with a machine learns to avoid the machine. 
Finally, there is learning by understanding, as when a 
man learns to solve a puzzle. 

While learning takes place in all the three ways in adult 
life, the adult educators’ main responsibility is to promote 
the third type of learning—learning by understanding. 
And since understanding is always the result of the working 
of intelligence, the adult educator’s constant aim is to 
evoke the intelligence of the learning adult. 

The adult insists on understanding before learning, 
because of his self-respect and his independence. Though 
adult education cannot do away with the teacher-pupil 
relationship, which is central to the process of education 
that is not self-education, yet the teacher in adult education 
is reduced only to a “resource-person’’. The process of 
adult teaching is thus adult-centred in a more signi- 
ficant way than the process of child education, can be 
said to be child-centred. This has three implications. 
First, participation and discussion assume a preponderating 
role in adult education, participation and discussion which 
are inspired by “human relations”. Second, the need of 
feeding the adult with success in learning is much greater 
than in the case of children. Third, since motivation 
is one factor leading to success, the knowledge of adult 
motivation is a sine qua non of adult educator’s equipment. 

Again, for an adult with his social and occupational 
responsibilities as the paramount fact of his life the line 
between learning and living is fictitious. For him learning 
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is a kind of living and if we cannot shape his present living 
so as to bring out a new type of living—which we may 
call learning—we will have failed as adult educators, 
Now, there are two grand facts of adult living—first, the 
adult has a role which society recognises and, second, the 
web and woof of adult living is constituted by the ceaseless 
interaction between his inner being and the various groups 
through which his being must inevitably realise itself—the 
family, the work group, the political party etc. Thus the 
importance of role on the one hand and of the dynamics 
of groups on the other, become inseparable from his learn- 
ings. 

These three, then, are the cardinal points in the methodo- 
logy of adult education—the evoking of the adult’s intelli- 
gence and understanding, the need of nourishing him in 
his self-respect and independence and the interfusion of 
learning and living. Some of the implications we have 
drawn from these—the discussion method, the need for 
human relations and working in and through groups—are 
so important that we shall devote separate chapters to 
them. Here, however, we will briefly touch upon some 
„aspects of the methodology of adult education, which 
are accepted parts of methodology of education in general. 

2. First, let' us get out of our way one misconception of 
adult educational method, that which does away with the 
teacher. It is said that there is no teacher in adult education. 
There is no doubt we have ourselves said that in adult 
education the teacher becomes the “resourse person”, 
or may be a “leader”. But so long as there is a difference 
between one who knows or can do and one who does not 
know and cannot do, the teacher-function is indissoluble. 
Much more so is this the case where a large part of adult 
education will for years remain remedial education, as 
is the case in India. Thus, though the teacher of adults is 
essentially a primus inter pares, his functions as the knower, 
as the judge and as the goad, nevertheless, remain valid. 
As the knower he has the responsibility to plan the learning 
experiences of adults, as much as a teacher of children 
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has to plan the children’s lessons. As a judge he has to 
test whether the learning has taken place. As a goad 
it is his responsibility to lead the adult onwards into learning 
process up to the point where he himself can be dispensed 
with. Especially, in adult learning of the type of acquiring 
literacy there is only a difference of emphasis between 
teaching adults and teaching children as we shall see in 
the chapter dealing with literacy. 

The difference in emphasis arises mainly from the fact 
of an adult’s independence and his sense of responsibility. 
Taking the first, we note that whereas a child cannot 
leave his class at his sweet will or whim, an adult, if he 
finds the class experiences unsavoury in any way, can simply 
walk out of it and the teacher cannot do anything about it, 
except to mend his own ways. This points to the need of 
feeding the adult with the feeling of success in his learning, 
the occasions for which feeling should be neither too far 
apart, nor too few, nor too remote. The more frequent 
and numerous the experiences of success—“‘reinforcement”’, 
as the psychologists call it—and the more immediately 
they follow the “learning response”, the quicker and more 
lasting will’ the learning be. This can be achieved by 
making a learning step as small as possible to suit the 
adult and the pace of learning which the adult would 
find he can keep up with without undue hustling. These 
are in fact the ideas which the modern movement of “pro- 
grammed learning” has brought as invaluable gifts to 
the theory of learning—adult or child. 

Taking the aspect of responsibility, we may make two 
points. First, the adult has not only to learn (or to be 
taught), he has also to assume responsibility for his learning. 
This means that if the learning process—administratively, 
organisationally or even technically—can be broken up 
into roles, some of which the learning adult can take up, 
this should be done. We have elaborated this point in 
the chapter on teaching ofliteracy to adults. 

3. Second, an adult—more than a child, yes—must be put 
through learning experiences which will make of him a 
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self-learner as soon as possible. For example, in all teaching 
of adults, directly or indirectly, the skills of problem solving 
must be inculcated—skills of sensing a problem, of defining 
it, of studying it, of trying out solutions and of evaluating 
the solutions. And, in keeping with other characteristics 
of.adult education, the problem solving skills have to be 
imparted, not theoretically or verbally, but through the 
process of actual grappling with problems that confront 
the adult in real life. 

4. It is well-known that the education of children takes 
place best in an enveloping atmosphere of security and warm 
we-fecling, which is secured by means of a congenial 
environment and a congenial social climate. The same 
holds good with adults. The congenial environment comes 
about in surroundings characterised by cleanliness and 
comfort, order and beauty. It is also an environment 
with a certain calmness about it, an environment congenial 
to reflection and contemplation and “communion with 
the highest”. Of course, such an environment offers its 
full benefit only if the adult is prepared to take the benefit— 
what is meant is that if the adult is tired or fatigued, or 
is beset with worries arising out of his family or occupa- 
tional responsibilities, no amount of comfortable and 
beautiful surroundings will make him receptive to new 
learnings. A relaxation and a calmness within are pre- 
conditions necessary for orienting him educationally. 

The congenial social climate meansfor an adult a group of 
fellow-learnersamong whom he can feel “athome” and, better 
still, a company in which “he can feel free to'be himself ja 
a we-group which accepts him with all his—maybe— 
idiosyncrasies or angularities, so that he feels surrounded 
and enveloped by a bracing atmosphere of friendliness and 
freedom. ; 

5. Wehavesaid earlier thatadulteducation is based on an 
understanding of adult motivation. We Have touched upon 
this in the previous chapter where in swift strokes we delineat- 
ed adult psychology, but we can afford’ to go more deeply 


into this question here: < 2 > EE alapos 
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The behaviour of a child or youth or adult is determined 
by his interests and attitudes, and interests and attitudes 
are woven out of the needs of the human organism and the 
circumstances faced in life, which act as organising forces of 
motives. In another writing I have mentioned “‘five types of 
needs and five types of organising forces” as follows : 

“The five types of needs are— 


-physical needs : 


—non-survival needs : 


-social needs : 


-needs of the self : 


hunger, sex, sleep etc. The ful- 
filment of these physical needs 
is essential for physical survival. 
curiosity and play. These are 
particularly strong in the period 
of youth. 

Belonging to a group, approval 
of peer group, imitation of mo- 
des in the group, sympathy for 
members of the group, sensiti- 
vity to the interests of the group 
—of which the survival of the 
group is, perhaps, the biggest 
interest. The social needs can 
act as powerful levers to change 
or modify the interests and atti- 
tudes of a person. 

Recognition, non-inferiority vis- 
a-vis others, sense of achieve- 
ment or power or success. The 
desire for success or power also 
determines an individual’s gra- 
vitation towards persons of 
power and prestige. These 
needs pre-suppose the forma- 
tion of the concept of ‘I’. The 
concept of ‘I’ grows pari passu 
with other concepts, that is, 
with the growth of the world 
within. As the world within is 
the essential difference between 
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education and mere training, 
we can well appreciate the role 
of self-needs in education. 


-needs of wider harmonies: Seeking knowledge, or better 


social organisation or harness- 
ing of nature. These yield the 
highest ideals that man is heir 
to. The ideals usually form 
when one is beyond the teacher- 
learner situation. As such these 
needs do not enter significantly 
into educational methods. 


Tt will be seen that the middle three needs are the most 
important needs for purposes of education. 
The five organising points of motivation are : 


Li 


The situation at a particular time. This may range from 
an intransigent somatic pull to arrival of a big man in 
the community. It creates interests of the moment 
which may help or hinder the longer-range interests. 


- Prevailing moods of the group. These are the fashions 


or appurtenances of behaviour or thought prevailing in 
the peer group at the moment. 


- Role of a person in society. A person normally has 


several roles in society. An adult, e.g., may be a father 
in the family, a teacher in a class, secretary of the teach- 
ers’ association etc. 


- Tasks of the age. Every age has its tasks. For example, 


the tasks of later adolescence are preparation for a 
career and marraige and status in the peer group; the’ 
tasks of adulthood are raising the family and doing well 
in an occupation. 


‘An individual’s cherished object of pursuit. It is the 


source of an individual’s energy and happiness when all 
other sources of energy and happiness dry out. It is 
the object, calling for perfection in knowledge and skill, 
with which an individual identifies himself most. It 
may or may not be the same as one of his roles in society. 
Certainly, it is not any of the other three. Generally, 
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this is the fruit of education, and not its leverage. As 
such the educator can only aim at it and not utilize it. 
6. Let us put one of these organising forces, the “Tasks of 
the age” under a magnifying glass and see what significant 
characteristics an adult educator can find there. We leave 
aside childhood and early adolescence as not directly relevant 
to our present interests. The later adolescence is a time of 
fullness of physical energy and the whole life stretches befote 
the adolescent up to and beyond the horizon of sight. The 
adolescent can afford to take up long-time learning projects 
and projects which demand persistent physical work. This 
vista and this physical condition he can invest in preparing 
himself for family and occupation and his we-group. In 
early middle age the time is still on one’s hand, but it is not 
unlimited and the adult would like to invest it in practical 
pursuits, pursuits which bring results in the form mainly 
of improving his chances in his occupation. For those reason- 
ably well off in income and occupation this is the most 
favourite time for adult education of an organised type. 
In later middle age the end of life, though not imminent, can 
yet be seen as the setting sun. Probably one has reached or 
will reach without any further strenuous effort the peak of 
one’s career, whatever the height of the peak may be. One’s 
physical energies are on the downgrade and as they wane one 
comes to appreciate wisdom more than energy. May be this 
is the time for “disinterested” studies—history, philosophy, 
religion. However, the age is not favourable to organised 
adult education—it may be good for self-study. Later, in 
old age, one’s time-stretch is more behind than in front, 
physique is deteriorating, and perhaps, apart from investing 
all his hopes in his children, he is prepared to learn the art of 
spending time which will be mildly useful to others and highly 
pleasant and satisfying to one self, without expecting any 
returns for thus investing one’s time. j 
Havinghurst & Orr in their booklet “Adult Education & 
Adult Needs” have applied the concept of “Tasks of the age” 
to what they call “middle adulthood”’"—about 45 to about 
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60 years—more intensively. According to them the “tasks of 
middle age are : 


1. Setting adolescent children free & helping them to 
become happy and responsible adults. 


2. Discovering new satisfactions in- relation with one’s 
spouse. 


3. Working out an affectionate but independent relation- 
ship with aging parents. ' 


Creating a beautiful and comfortable home. 
Reaching the peak in one’s work and career. 
Achieving mature social and civic responsibility, 


Accepting and adjusting to the physiological changes of 
middle age. 


8. Making an art of friendship. 
9. Making satisfying and creative use of leisure. 


Set er 


10. Becoming or maintaining oneself as an active club or 
organisation member. 


11. Becoming or maintaining oneself as an active church 
member”. (p.4.) 


Havinghurst & Orr believe that the chance of an adult 
in this age group exposing himself to education will depend 
on three factors—motivation, performance and social expec- 
tation. According to them, “the principal areas of high 
conscious need are those of parent, worker, and use of leisure, 
while those of low conscious need are citizenship, clubs and 
associations and church activity.” (page 38). In an area 
where motivation is high, but performance is medium or low, 
€sp. medium, the opportunity for adult education is favour- 
able. All this is susceptible to social expectation. “In areas of 
high social expectation or social demand, personal motivation 
tends to be increased and the educational possibilities become 
better. For instance, during war time the social demand for 
civic loyalty and sacrifice for the common good increases 
enormously, which in turn increases personal motivation 
and thus increases the response to adult edication programs 
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in the area of citizenship” (p. 40). This only means that the 
“tasks of the age” is only one factor in the motivation of 
adults, as we have called, only one of the organising points of 
motives. Social expectations, or as we have named it, 
“prevailing moods of the group”, is another. 

We have indicated briefly one aspect of age differences in 
the above, the waning of physical energy. In itself this is 
prejudicial to education, because education does need 
energy. However, the adult educator need not be discouraged 
by this, because modern educational techniques have given 
us teaching or learning aids which need lower “energy 
consumption”’ than others. For example, long lines of small, 
close print may tax an elder’s interest or mental energy, but 
pleasantly designed printed page or audio-visual aids can 
make an adult’s task easier without making the results 
inferior. Again, it is better to use teaching aids material 
which the adults meet in life, rather than orthodox material 
only. For example, cartoons, handbills and such other ‘“‘un- 
academic” material has been used in some adult classes in 
U.S. and the teachers using the material have been quite 
happy with it, especially, in the teaching of the social sciences. 

7. We will close this small chapter by referring to another 
characteristic of adults whichis intensified with age, it is that 
of their “experience”. Whereas all children and youth have 
more or less similar experiences—esp. children and youth 
belonging to one class—adults differ in their experiences and 
also, generally speaking, their experiences have had a deeper 
“bite” into their personalities than the experiences of 
children and youth. One man may have spent some years in 
a bank office, another as a soldier at the front and that will 
make them view the world through glasses of different 
colours altogether. Already “‘individual difference” is a 
headache to educational methodology in so far as children 
and adolescents are concerned. With adults the problem 
assumes a more serious proportion. Not only do the adults 
differ in their experiences, their experiences have generated, 
may be, different commitments and the task of finding 
a meeting ground for adults in one group may thus be formi- 
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dable, indeed. The commitment means that the adult 
educator cannot denigrate an adult’s experience, for his ego 
is involved with his experience and denigrating his experience 
means an offence to his ego and so he—quits! Even in an 
apparently colourless group, like the literacy class, the adult 
educator has to be wary of the sensitive points in an adult’s 
life. 

However, the situation is not hopeless; it is only challeng- 
ing. And the challenge has been met by adult educators in 
various ways. First, they use a variety of material even with 
the same group. For example, the material in a literacy class 
for farmers will have to be different from that ina literacy class 
for machine workers. Secondly, when the adults find them- 
selves in a group—i.e., teachers and fellow students —where 
they can “be themselves”, they enjoy exchanging notes and 
trying to find common points. This process can be helped by 
the teacher or the leader of adults by questions, suggestions 
for ex lorations and discussions. The discussion methods are 
particularly fruitful in this respect. Men whose experience 
has closed their minds to certain aspects of life, such as 
die-hard conservatives, have been known to open out in the 
process of discussions in groups where they can discuss with- 
out tensions. Thirdly, subjects like the arts and humanities 
have again and again proved their utility as meeting grounds 
for men and women hailing from different walks of life, 
because they touch the soul of man where differences and 
divisions yield to the unity of humanity. 


Cuapter VI 
PRINCIPLES, OF ORGANISATION OF WORK 


WHENEVER different entities—things, individuals—are 
brought to work for a common purpose or an end, there we 
have organisation. Thus an eye or a living body is an orga- 
nisation. That is why we call it an organism. 

In society, too, different individuals thus come into union 
of purposes, as for example, ina factory ora family. We have 
in such cases social organisation. 

The functioning of an organisation is its administration. 
Thus organisation and administration are intimately related 
to one another as structure and functioning of the structure. 
A structure is meant to perform a certain function and per- 
formance of a function requires a structure. 

2. We have said that an organisation exists for the reali- 
sation of a purpose. The realisation of the purpose may 
happen within existing, broadly accepted, social relation- 
ships, as for example, the running of a school. Or, the 
purpose may be to change this relationship itself, as, e.g. 
when one wishes to change the whole educational system 
itself. It will be convenient to distinguish the two kinds of 
purposes. The former we will study under the general 
subject of organisation and administration, the latter under 
the subject of what we will call social dynamics. So, first we 
take up the study of social organisation and administration. 
3. For realising a common purpose we have in an organi- 
sation a number of persons working together. These persons, 
through their individual acts, help to further a process, the end 
result of which is the realisation of their purpose. To take a 
simple case, let us suppose, that some persons join to prepare 
a finished product from a raw material. But before they take 
it up, they must consult another person or a body of persons 
who could say what is the best way to manufacture the pro- 
duct, what quality of raw material is needed etc. That is to 
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say, they furnish the knowledge and the expertise. Again, 
there must be a person or body of persons who gather to- 
gether the needed raw materials before the process of 
manufacturing the product could start. 

Thus we have the three parts of what is really one orga- 
nisation : Those who carry on the process for the realisation 
of a common purpose, those who offer special knowledge 
bearing on the purpose and the process, and those who 
provide the necessary material supplies to feed the process. 
If you see closely, it is the old division of our society into 
the kshatriya, who are responsible for maintaining the social 
process or the maryada, the brahmins who advise the 
kshatriyas on the ends of the process and the best way to 
realise the ends, i.e. to say who advise on the dharma, and the 
vaishyas who supply the necessities of life. Modern social 
scientists who have studied social organisation also distin- 
guish broadly the same three parts of an organisation and 
call it respectively the line, the staff and the management. 
The line carries on the process, the staff assists with technical 
advice and technical services and the management supplies 
the wherewithals. 


4. Let us first study the “line”. The functions of this part of 
an organisation are 


a. Planning. 
b. Building up a structure or organisation. 


c. Direction and coordination in the working of the 
organisation, 


d. Supervision and control of the organisation as it actually 
works, 


e Providing for realising and utilising the maximum 
capacities of persons working in the organisation. 


J. Maintaining relations with other organisations. 


We will analyse these functions, which are collectively 
called “Administration”, one by one. 


5. a. The planning function could be analyzed into five 
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steps. The first step is to be clear about the objectives and the 
means for the attainment of each objective. In other words, 
the purpose of the organisation and the process which will 
be utilized for realizing the purpose must first be clarified. 
For example, if it is an article to be manufactured, the 
precise product which is to be turned out, the raw materials 
to be used and the process of manufacturing it, must be 
known. If it is a question of educating children or adults in 
citizenship it should be known what the education will consist 
of and what are the methods and aids which will be needed 
for imparting it. 

The second step in planning is to assess the resources which 
are needed, and which are ayailableto the organisation for the 
purpose. The resources consist of money, men and materials. 
The latter include building, supplies, machines, tools 
and equipment. 

The third step is to make a survey of needs of the product 
or the serivices which the organisation will turn out or give 
and to make out a rough plan of the time and resources 
needed to satisfy the need for the product or the service. If 
the need is of a continuous nature, this part of the plan will 
have to work out the resources needed to bring up the orga- 
nisation to a point where the entire area of the need is covered 
and the resources needed to meet the recurrent needs there- 
after. For example, if it is a question of the education of 
children, it is necessary to find out the resources in men, 
money and materials needed to cover the entire population 
of children and thereafter to cater to children who come up 
to school age. In social services like education, health etc., 
this part of the planning, that is to say, the survey of needs 
and the long term plan, is essential. The long term plan will 
also lay down the priorities. Since allthatisto beaccomplished 
cannot be accomplished at once, an order in which the parts 
of the long-term plan, or, as it is called, the order of priorities, 
must be set up at this stage. 

The fourth step is to work out in detail what can be 
achieved with the available resources in a measurable period 
ahead. At this stage of planning the exact targets in terms of 
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quality and quantity of the product or the service must be 
laid down. 

The fifth step is to analyse this short-term plan into 
manageable steps, to break up the main goals into sub-goals 
and allocate the resources for each step or each sub-goal. 

In good planning the entire process has to be conceived in 

a comprehensive sense. Thus, in the case of manufacturing 
a product, the process does not start with the raw material 
and end with the product, but it starts with the source of the 
raw material and ends with the product in the hands of the 
consumers, In the instance of children’s education, similarly, 
the process ends only with the child finding a place in society 
or in higher stages of education. In adult education for 
citizenship we envisage how the adults are expected to 
behave in concrete groups of various kinds. 
6. b. In view of the plans drawn up, as indicated above, 
an organisation has to be built, providing for different levels of 
responsibility. A hierarchy of responsibility and authority 
has to be built up. 

There are several principles on which an organisation 
is built up. It may be built up on contributions to functioning 
of the whole, as in a football team; on the principle of area or 
territory to be covered, as is the case in the administrative 
organisation of a country; on the basis of process, e.g., a 
Separate steno-pool in offices; or on tradition, as, for example, 
they have separate schools for Negroes in U.S. etc. The 
main divisions are organisation according to subjects and 
organisation according to area or clientele. It is the art of 
good administration to select that principle of organisation 
or that combination of principles which best realises the 
purposes and hardly any general principles can be laid down 
for the selection of the principle itself, 

However, certain general principles observed in a good 
organisation can be distinguished. 

Firstly, duties or responsibilities of every one, or every 
type of worker, in an organisation should be specifically laid 
down. 
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Secondly, responsibility must always be matched with 
authority. 

Thirdly, the line of authority must be clear. One person 
must be responsible only to one person. In this way the 
whole organisation must have a single head, or executive, as 
he is called, and, similarly, each division etc. within an 
organisation must have a single divisional head. 

Fourthly, each executive must have a manageable span of 
control. Usually 5 to 10 or even 12 subordinates may report 
to an executive, depending on the nature of the work. 

Fifthly, when an organisation outgrows face to face 

relationship a delegation of authority or decentralisation is 
necessary. 
7. c. Direction and coordination are related processes. When 
an executive gives his subordinates certain instructions 
he directs them. When he arranges for the harmonisation of 
the several duties of his subordinates, or his own work with 
that of his colleagues, it is coordination. This coordination 
may result from instructions from an executive superior to 
himselfand his own colleagues. 

Direction in giving orders orinstructions and the principles 
to be observed in direction ensure that the orders must be 
clearand they must be constructive. The orders may be oralor 
written, depending on the importance which the executive 
attaches to the orders. A good administrator will resist the 
temptation to reduce all instructions to writing. Again, some 
instructions may be of so fundamental importance that they 
have to be given a more enduring form. They are called rules 
and regulations. 

Coordination is one of the most important functions of 
administration. It is the orderly arrangement of group 
effort to provide unity of action in the pursuit of a common 
purpose. 

There are two ways of coordination, both necessary and 
desirable—the doctrine and the discipline. In coordination 
by doctrine every member of an organisation shares in the 
objectives of the organisation. This mutual sharing of the 
objectives is often brought about and strengthened in staff 
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meetings, or meetings of persons working in the organisation 
at various levels. 

Coordination by discipline is brought about by the process- 
es ofroutine and standardisation. The work ofeach employee 
is broken into as small and uniform parts as it is possible and 
the various parts are then fitted together through the process 
of assignment of duties. A good example of this kind of 
coordination is the building up of a staff manual, wherein 


the various types of jobs are classified and the work of every ` 


worker, executive and subordinate, is described in detail. For 
each worker and, especially, each executive in the organisa- 
tion, the coordination is effected through his own diary or 
log-book. 
8. d. Supervision and control mean seeing or verifying that 
the duties assigned to all workersin an organisation have been 
duly and satisfactorily performed. There are several means 
of assuring this, some of which are as follows :— 
Reports. The reports submitted by a worker or organisation 
are good means of ascertaining whether the work has been 
done or well-done or not. To be effective the reports have 
to be- given at stated intervals and the contents need to be 
prescribed, formally or informally. 
Inspection. The purpose of inspection is both to see if work 
has been done and also if the required standard has been 
maintained. Inspection may be routine or periodic. It 
has to be regular. 
Investigation. Investigation is non-routine, but recurring. 
It is instituted if something undesirable is suspected to 
occur. It is often resorted to keep the administration 
itself in order. 
Examinations are helpful in verifying if a person who is to 
be entrusted with a responsibility or accorded a status 
really qualifies for the responsibility or status. 
Visits and Appraisals are other methods of supervision and 
control. 
9. e. The above elements of administration emphasise the 
disciplinary aspect of administration. But a good adminis- 
tration has also an enabling and a liberating effect. A good 
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administrator has to see that workers in his organisation have 
a high morale and put forth their best. Morale depends on 
team spirit and on satisfaction from one’s work. It comes 
from good human relations. We will elaborate the subject 
of human relations in a separate chapter. 

10. f. It is also a part of the function of administration 
to harmonise their work with other organisations in the field. 
Almost every organisation is itself a part of higher organisa- 
tion, and those who are responsible for the work of an organisa- 
tion also need to assure harmony ofits work with other sister 
organisations and the bigger organisation. Legislation, con- 
ferences and agreements àre the methods of effecting such 
harmony. Legislation is the responsibility of government, 
but various organisations in society can confer with the go- 
vernment on the need and the form of a legislation. Within 
the organisation itself it will be the function of the staff to 
advise on what kind of legislation it should be. 

11. We will now deal with the second part of an organisa- 
tion, namely, the staff. As we have said, specialist knowledge 
is the sphere of staff. It is the function of staff to give advice 
and council, to provide information and to give technical 
Supervision (not the general supervision). The main process, 
as policy of an organisation, is decided on the advice of staff. 

In order that the staff may do its function well, it must 
watch the working of the organisation, especially, on its 
technical side. The statistics of the organisation are looked 
after by staff. It also analyses and reworks statistics so as to 
make them meaningful. 

Another important function of staff is research, research 
in materials, methods, services, possible economies etc. The 
staff should carry on constant observations and inquiries in 
this respect, issue technical reports, call attention to good 
Points in the working of the organisation and also to its weak 
points. It should suggest remedies for the evils and, in 
Cooperation with the line, draw up remedial measures. It is 
also within the purview of staff to assure the adequacy or 
Suitability of administrative measures. 
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12. The function of management is to look after what may 
be called the business side of an organisation, namely, 


a. Budget operations. A budget translates the programme 
of an organisation into a spending plan. It also pro- 
vides a test for the competence and efficiency of an 
organisation. However, the budget should not be taken 
as a fetish. 

A budget analyses the expediture of an organisation 

and classifies the various items. There are three patterns 
of classification of budget heads, known as classification 
by administrative organisation, classification by object 
and classification by function. 
Accounting or the spending and receiving of funds. It 
deals with management of revenues, authorisation of 
expenditure, keeping of accounts and account records 
and auditing. 


c. Supplies. Purchasing, contracting and payments for 
supplies. 

d. Services. Supervision of buildings, transport, storage 
and distribution of supplies and equipment, ware- 
houses, property accounts, printing work etc. 

e. Insurances of all types, such as of buildings and equip- 
ment, securities from staff or contractors etc. 


J. Personnel. Position classification, recruitment, trans- 

fer, evaluation, promotion and dismissal. 

Keeping of records. 

- Publications, that is to say, publicity of the organisation 
and routine relations with other organisations, legis- 
lation etc. 

13. We have seen thata social organisation, in the sense in 

which we are now using the term, that is to say, an organi- 

sation which has not merely grown out of the non-rational 
life of man, but an organisation which bears the marks of 
deliberate invention, exists only in the context of the reali- 
sation of a purpose. But consciousness geared to a purpose 
is only one aspect of human consciousness—the aesthetic 
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consciousness centring on contemplation, and the scientific 
and philosophic consciousness centring on understanding are 
other aspects of human consciousness. Thus, by itself, the 
purpose-directed consciousness is an incomplete human 
consciousness. 

Because the purpose-centred consciousness is only one 

aspect of human consciousness, an over-emphasis on it 
tends to distort human values. Thus a person who has only 
one interest in his life tends to become a crank or a fanatic 
and literature is full of caricatures of such persons. Apart 
from this, an over-emphasis on purpose lends itself to the 
neglect of a conscience for means. Thus a person for whom 
nothing is more important than the realisation of the purpose 
of an organisation may adopt questionable means, which 
even he may not adopt in person-to-person relationship. Some 
questionable business practices come to our mind in this 
context. 
14, However, the greatest danger in a social organisation is 
to take the organisation itself as the end or more important 
than the purpose. Social organisation is a late development 
in human history and it is difficult for all men in an organisa- 
tion to be influenced by a purpose which in its very nature 
takes long in its realisation and involves a synthesis of the 
efforts of many men. The result is a concentration on some 
aspect or the other of the organisation itself. 

This leads to three consequences. First, men in the orga- 
nisation tend to think mostly of the advantages they secure 
from the organisation. We have noticed often how men in a 
big organisation interminably talk of their status, pay scales, 
promotions, transfers and other aspects of their life in the 
organisation much more than the objectives.of the organisa- 
tion itself. Even if they escape such shop-talking they en- 
gross themselves in the “politics” of the organisation to the 
complete neglect of the purposes of the organisation. 

Second, conscientious men in an organisation, are often 
obsessed by the machinery of the organisation and rules, 
regulations, procedures, precedences and protocols assume 
an over-riding importance. It is the typical weakness of a 
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bureaucracy, Thus efficiency in disposing of files comes 
to be rated above effectiveness, finalising takes the place of 
finishing with a job and busy-ness in committees and pre- 
paring notes and the other little things become a sub- 
stitute for business. 

Third, the organisation is vested with a personality the 
claims of which, of course, take precedence over persons, 
The result is that the disciplining aspects of administration 
become synonymous with administration and its enabling 
aspect is almost wholly forgotten. Thus we have often 
seen the upper ranks in an organisation concerned more 
in taking measures to counteract real or imaginary weak- 
nesses of the employees than in finding out their strong 
points and to utilize them in the service of the organisation, 
The smaller minds enjoy the attitude of negation, of “raising 
objections”, of using the miserable little authority they 
have because of their position in the organisation than 
the attitude of helpfulness, permissiveness and public 
service. How else could they establish the importance of 
the organisation they serve and their loyalty to it? 

15, However, these maladies of an organisation are not its 
greatest ones. Men feel safe in a crowd and only strong 
minds dare to stand apart from a crowd, that is to say, 
to be individuals. And when you take a decision you act 
as an individual. And when being a member of a big 
body you take a decision, you dare, in a sense, to rise above 
a crowd and that, as I have said, requires courage. The 
most conspicuous disease of an organisation is, therefore, 
this that men in it shirk in taking decisions and taking 
responsibilities. Thus there is a tendency to pass on the 
responsibility of taking a decision to your higher officer. 
Or if a decision must be taken, why not collect together 
a few men, dignified by the name of a committee and throw 
the burden of the decision on the committee? Then you 
are a member of the crowd and you feel safe. There may 
also be other ways in which you can show your cleverness 
by shifting the burden of a decision on shoulders other 
than your own. The same men who avoid decisions, who 
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are very clever at shifting the responsibility of taking a 
decision to others, are themselves quick to point out the 
mistakes of others in the decisions they take. If this is the 
general ethos in an organisation, obviously you employ 
your ingenuity in avoiding taking responsibility, for only 
then can you avoid mistakes, only then are you secure. 

These are some of the maladies that an organisation 

is often heir to. And it behoves all administrators to save 
their organisation from these maladies. We have pointed 
out the various aspects of administration and if all aspects 
are given their proper importance much can be done to 
steer the administration clear of these dangers. 
16. Inthe above we have explained the principles of orga- 
nisation and administration. These principles apply to all 
situations where work has to be done systematically and 
conscientiously, i.e, where work has to be done with a 
sense of competence. 

We have sought to apply some of these principles to 
literacy education in Part III of this book. We may, how- 
ever, bring them out here. 

Taking the planning function, we have to be definite 
as to the degree of literacy to be attempted in organised 
literacy work, e.g., the range of vocabulary. We have to 
assess our resources and then find out or forecast in what 
Stages, in what time, with what money and men can we 
make how many people literate by what process. This 
will give the schedule of work. 

We have then to build up an organisation and here 
obviously the principle of area—villages, blocks, districts— 
will determine the different parts of the organisation. 
Every worker in the area—the teacher, the SEO, the 
voluntary workers etc.—must know what work at what 
time he has to do and the line of authority should be clear 
and unambiguous. 3 p 

Through the various means of reports, inspection etc. 
the supervising officers must assure that work, both in 
quality and quantity, is proceeding according to schedule. 

The work of literacy classes must be linked up with work 
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of youth clubs, panchayats, agricultural development etc. 

The technical staff should constantly be on the watch 
as to whether the methods of literacy adopted are the best 
ones, whether instructional material is suited to the level 
of students, their needs and their culture, and whether the 
literacy achieved by the adults does really help them later, 

In so far as the management function is concerned, the 
budget must be meticulously prepared and well-managed, 
the accounting should be prompt and accurate. Supplies— 
primers, slates, teacher’s equipment—should be available 
to every worker in quantities and at times he needs them. 
Their procurement, or if necessary, preparation, should 
be a part of the general plan. The personnel—the teachers 
and the inspectors—should be properly trained. The 
records must be complete and not out of date. 

Finally, the attention of the personnel in literacy work 
should be constantly directed not to the perfect working 
of the organisation, but the achievement of the greatest 
literacy in the shortest time. The higher officers should 
concentrate, not on plugging loopholes for mischief, but 
in directing and releasing the energies of workers to the 
achievement of the objectives. 


CuaptTer VII 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


In our study of the administrative process we said that 
it was a responsibility of administration to release human 
initiative and energies for creative work. Of course, one 
cannot call for initiative and creativity on order. The 
administrative measure, therefore, is of providing a climate 
where these’ qualities can grow. Generally speaking, it 
is the climate of courtesy, friendliness and freedom. 

The ideal of human relationship has been described by 
Tulsi Das in these lines: “There are men of various natures 
in this world. We should work cooperatively with them 
all, bearing in mind that our coming together with them 
is in the nature of the coming together of men on a boaton 
a stream.” Cooperation without attachment is the advice 
of this sage. 

When you are working in an organisation, you stand, 
broadly speaking, in five types of relationship with other 
persons: 

A There may be persons who occupy positions above 

you in the hierarchy. 

B There may be persons who are below you in the 
hierarchy. 

C There may be colleagues who do not stand above or 
below you in the hierarchy. 

D There may be persons outside the organisation whom 
you meet in the course of consultation and committee 
work etc.. 

E Finally, there are outside persons with whom you 
come into contact in the course of your work, whom 
you may collectively call “the public”. 

We shall now examine the desirable relationship of a 
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person in the organisation with each of these five types of 
persons in the light of what we have Stated in the first 
para as the objective of human relationship. 

A. Cooperativeness without servility is the key phrase 
that should guide the relationship of an officer with his 
superior. In our country there is a need to emphasise 
the second half of the phrase—“‘without servility.”” The 


authority to discourage this flunkeyism, it should be the 
first aim of everyone to rely in his relationship with his 
superior more on his own competence and cooperativeness 
than the unctuous word and the low bow. 

You may often come across in the course of your work a 
superior who does not see things as you see them. In this 


Whether the differences are personal or on principle, 
in no case should you allow yourself any luxury of a lapse 
in courtesy and official decorum. Remember, you have 
work to do, work with which you are supposed to be in 
love. And by getting your Superior on the wrong side you 
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may be doing harm to the cause you have at heart. For 
the sake of the cause try to curb and control your personal 
feelings as much as you can. If you find you cannot pull 
on any more, ask for a transfer. When you get a transfer, 
meet the officer before you go and in so far as you are 
concerned let the meeting be as perfect on point of courtesy. 
as you can make it. 

If you cannot rid yourself of the unkind superior, bide 
your time. After all, life is a mixture of good days and bad. 
But do not sulk, do not complain on personal grounds and 
above all continue to build your competence in your work. 

Naturally, a superior will find it hard to go the whole 
way with an enthusiastic subordinate who thinks he alone 
has love for his work Make the superior share in your 
work, especially in the credit due for it. 

B. The crucial responsibility for human relations, how- 
ever, devolves on the superior, for it is he who has the 
initiative in his hands and can make or mar the creative 
and liberating possibilities of his relation with his subordi- 
nates. Here, again, the responsibility should be viewed 
in the wider context of all of us making our contribution, 
howsoever small, of building up a democratic society, a 
society of self-respecting, cooperating individuals. 

By word and deed the superior has to build up an atmos- 
phere of cooperative endeavour and comradeship in work. 
The dearest thing to a man is his own self, and the officer 
should never try to belittle his subordinate, especially in the 
presence of others. Often one’s self is identified with one’s 
work and hence the work of a subordinate should be criti- 
cised, when it must be criticised, tactfully—that is to say, 
taking care to point out how the work does not fit into the 
requirements of the situation and not to tread on the feeling 
and self-respect of the subordinate. 

The superior should, at the same time, be sensitive to the 
good points of the character and work of his subordinate 
and should lose no occasion to compliment him on that. 
All acts of cooperation, even if the subordinate can do 
nothing else, should be acknowledged and thanked for. 
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In an organisation there may be a boss over the boss 
and the higher boss may be pleased at the work of the 
subordinate boss. In such circumstances the temptation 
to appropriate all the credit to oneself comes easy, but it 
is a temptation which, in all conscience, has got to be 
resisted. The higher boss must know that the lower rungs 
have made their contribution to the work. In fact on such 
occasion, justice needs to be mingled with generosity on 
the part of the higher boss. 

One of the key factors in the relationship between the 
superior and the subordinate is that of trust, reliability 
and integrity on both sides. At least one of its beneficial 
results should be the reduction of paper work, which threat- 
ens to become a drag on modern civilization. 

Sometimes one has to Supervise the work of persons 
who are handicapped. But the Superior has something 
more to do, He should avoid drawing attention to their 
handicaps. He should avoid giving the impression that his 
kind treatment to them is an act of charity. Men wish 
to be valued because oftheir contribution to work. Charity, 
when it draws attention to the inferiority of the beneficiary, 
not only loses its grace, but also spoils the desirable relation- 
ship between the giver and the beneficiary, 

The boss should also make himself accessible to his 
subordinates, Accessible, too, in the psychological sense. 
A boss who gives the impression of hurry and impatience 
whenever he finds the subordinate in his room is making 
himself psychologically inaccessible. No human relation- 
ship can be built with a boss who cannot feel relaxed in the 
presence of his colleagues. Also, there should be a free flow 
of communication from officer to subordinates and vice 
versa. 

The superior has to respect the rules and regulations of his 
organisation even where they may pinch a particular 
employee. He has also to secure the best from the employees 
in lieu of the wages they receive from the organisation 
and in case of delinquencies he has to be firm on behalf 
of the interest of the organisation. The point is that more 
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often than one can imagine the interests of the organisation 
can best be served by a treatment that is inspired by courtesy, 
kindness, integrity and a spirit of comradeship. j 

So much with regard to the general relationship between 
a superior and a subordinate. We will now consider the 
relationship in specific situations. These specific situations 
are: 

(a) When the employee joins the organisation. 

(b) When the superior inspects his work, 


(c) When the employee comes with a complaint or 
grievance. 

(d) When the employee is transferred or promoted. 

(e) When he has to be punished for a misdeed. 

(f) When he is leaving the job. 

We will deal with tkese situations in turn. 

(a) When an employee joins he has to be inducted in the 
organisation and given all assistance to enable him to find 
his feet there. The boss should take him round to the 
various departments, .if the organisation is at one place, 
introduce him to all the colleagues with whom he will work 
and give him guidance on how to discharge his duties in 
his new job. The new employee has to be introduced to 
the major rules and regulations of the organisation which 
will bear on the employee’s work and the expectations 
of his superior. If there is literature prepared by the organi- 
sation relevant to his work, he has to be supplied with 
that and given time to assimilate the literature, 

(b) We have already pointed out in our discussion on 
administration that the type of supervision that aims at 
pointing out the defect of a worker and his work is now 
considered to be outmoded. The supervisor has to train 
the person to do his work better; if he cannot show the way 
to improved work he is not competent for his job. All that 
the technique of good human relations requires is that the 
improvement in the work should be taught in a way that 
does not put the employee in a dark light. The improve- 
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ment should start from the praise due to him for the work he 
has done and should be shown, as far as Possible, as a 
continuation or development of his own ideas and en- 
deavours. As an expert in human relations has put it, the 
employee should feel that the improvement is his idea, 
For, then, he will identify himself with the idea and that 
is the first step in the enthusiastic implementation of the 
idea, 

(c) When an employee comes to you with a grievance 
listen to him. In fact let all the talking be his and all the 
listening be yours. More, from time to time provoke him 
to talking more and more of his difficulties and hardships 
and “injustices” he is suffering. Such advice is given by 
human relation experts on the theory that talking out your 
grievances itself offers relief from the emotional tension 
you feel when you feel aggrieved or unfairly treated. 

When a complaint is justified, of course, the duty of the 
superior is to do his best to remove the ground of complaint. 
When it is not justified, even so let the person who is feeling 
aggrieved unburden himself. He will feel greatly relieved 
after that just because of that. 

(d) When a person is to be transferred, even if the transfer 
is going to be a promotion, it is best to talk it out with him 
before the order is passed, to tell him of the organisation’s 
reasons for transferring or promoting him. In the first place, 
what you may consider as promotion may not appear to him 
as such or may not appeal to him and he may not be happy 
at the prospect of relinquishing his present work. Secondly, 
the consultation will be a sign that the organisation is in- 
terested in the reactions of the employee and hence respects 
his views. This will help in raising the morale of the 
employee, 

(e) It would be best if an organisation could work out a 
device to make the act of punishing an employee as the 
Consequence of a collective judgment of his colleagues 
rather than of the “arbitrary” decision of one man who is 
superior to him. In the first place; if the group of colleagues 
is to judge him they will first try to render all assistance to 
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him to come upto the standard accepted by the group, and 
if he cannot, he will at least see that the punishment is not 
the result of any one’s malice or machination against him, 

Tf, however, the act of punishment has to be the deci- 
sion of one man, it must be seen to, firstly, that it comes after 
the employee has had a notice and a chance to improve 
and that he has not improved in spite of the best efforts to 
show him or train him in the better way. Secondly, that the 
punishment is divorced from the anger or ill will of any 
man. Thirdly, the punishment must be made to appear as 
the unavoidable Consequence of his action in the context of 
the rules and standards accepted by all who work in the 
organisation, 

Punishment must come as a last resort and when it does 
come it should appear, not as a kind of vengeance, but as 
an evidence that the punished person did not fit into the 
purpose of the organisation. Also, in a healthy organisa- 
tion punishment must be a rare phenomenon. More often 
than not the collective morale of the organisation must 
take care of a slack member. 

(f) An employee may be leaving his job, because he is 
dismissed, or because he is going to a different part of the 
organisation or going to a new scene of work, or because he 
is retiring from work. The first is a case of punishment and 
is dealt with in the preceding paragraph. When he is chan- 
ging work in the same organisation an interview with the 
superior officer whom he is leaving will be an act of grace. 
In this interview let the employee do as much of talking as 
he likes on his impressions of the job he is leaving and his 
aspirations for the job he is taking up. An interview will also 
be necessary with his next boss for the purpose of inducting 
him in his new job, as mentioned in (a) above. When a 
person is retiring or leaving the organisation for good the 
Parting interview is again necessary, followed by a letter of 
appreciation of his services to the organisation. 

C. Among colleagues, as among superiors and subordi- 
nates, mutual trust and cooperativeness should take the 
first place in human relations. Two common failings need to 
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be pointed out in this connection. First, there is often an 
inclination on the part of persons steeped in the colour of 
bureaucracy to reduce every petty little thing to writing. 
Instances are not wanting in volumes of written matter 


tendency among the employees to split into cliques. The 
two most prominent activities of cliques are conspiring 
against members of rival cliques and shop-talking. Both are 
destructive of the collective morale of an organisation. 
Cliquism enters into the question of human relations 
because more often than not it results from the failure on the 
part of higher-up officers in an organisation to observe the 
rules of good human relations, These rules demand a free 
and unfettered flow of communication between various 
parts of an organisation. It is only where such flow is im peded 


and discussed in the open that cliques develop. Frequent 
staff meetings, and trustful communication between super- 
iors and subordinates appear to be the best antidotes against 
cliquism. 

Within an organisation it often happens that a colleague 
is in need of information or material with another colleague 
and makes a request for it. Such requests should be 
attended to as promptly as possible. If the request is not 
precise or clear it should be Sotspecified or clarified, asfaras 
possible, personally. Colleagues in an organisation should 
have the same code of conduct among themselves as have 
partners in a business. 

D. Persons who are consulted by an organisation, either 
as advisers or as men on a committee, believe that they are 
consulted because of their special knowledge which the 
organisation values. It is part of human relations to respect 
this feeling of theirs. They should be given all the needed 
material with the organisation on which they could base 
their advice. Their views should be listened to with respect, 
even where they do not suit the organisation. In the 
latter case the officers in the organisation should clearly 
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bring before the advisers the difficulties in the way of their 
accepting the advice. The attitude—Well, you have given 
your advice, but it is up to us to accept it or reject it” is 
wrong, if only because it is short-sighted. 


after the specific assignment for his advice is over, even if he 
attended only a single meeting of a committee, 

Well-meaning persons sometimes continue to take interest 
in the organisation after their specific assignment is over, 
It is not necessary or politic to brush them aside. On the 
other hand, itshould evoke appreciation from the men in the 
organisation. 

E. Perhaps the most important part of human relations 
next to that of the relationship between the superior and 
the subordinate, is human relations between the officers 
of the organisation and the “public”. The highest and the 
lowest in the organisation is involved in it. Indeed, the 


contact with the public, 

For workers in the field of Social Education .“human- 
relations mindedness” is very important, because the Social 
Education worker works with the people. The subject has 
gained in importance since the trend towards democratic 
decentralisation. 

The principles, of course, are simple. Many of them have 
been noticed earlier in dealing with the interrelationship of 
persons within the organisation. The first is courtesy, 
unfailing courtesy. An employee who is curt in his replies, 
who does. not lift his eyes from his papers while talking .to 
an outsider, who gives an impression to the outsider that he 
is little short of a nuisance, is bringing a bad name to the 
organisation and should be put through a human relations 
course, where he will be taught to give straight and clear 
answers to the outsider, with respect and smiles into the 
bargain. Even a ‘no’ canbe sweetened with a ‘Sir’ anda smile, 
while all the grace can be taken out of a ‘yes’, if it is wrung 
out of a wry face and a wrinkled forehead. 
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‘The second principle is that of accessibility. Including 
psychological accessibility this has been treated under ‘B’ 
above and needs no further elaboration. 

The third principle is integrity and reliability. If it is 
necessary between colleagues, it is no less necessary between 
the officers of the organisation and the public. Here, again, 
it is not the good work of this employee or that, but the 
reputation of the whole organisation which is at stake. 

Perhaps it is not always possible for an organisation to 
avoid occasions for complaints from outside. The complaint 
may be against the working of the organisation. A courteous 
acknowledgement of the receipt of the complaint must 
be sent immediately, even if it is to Say that the complaint 
is being looked into. After the complaint has been investi- 
gated the complainant should be informed of it. Even if the 
complaint is unfounded the letter should not depart from the 
Supreme canon of courtesy. 

Along with complaints go pieces of advice, perhaps, 
unsolicited and unwanted advice from people. They should 
be treated on the same footing as complaints. That is to say, 
a good piece of advice should be acknowledged thankfully, 
and useless advice may be treated with the same tact as an 
unfounded complaint. 

Sometimes, of course, there may be genuine helpers of 
the organisation in a community—actual or potential 
helpers. The organisation should Spare as much time and 
trouble to cultivate them as it can spare. Even the smallest 
help should be acknowledged witk thanks, Not only that, 
influential “unbelievers” should b> given special attention 
and the representatives of the organisation, whether so 
Specified or not, should lose no occasion to convince them. 
For example, if by arguing interminably with the men an 
educational organisation can convince one of them of the 
genuineness of the cause of education, one who will fight for 
education against the planners and the pundits of 
finance, all the effort wasted on the unconverted nine will 
amply have been compensated for. 

In fact it may be part of wisdom for an organisation to 
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leave the domain of human relations at this Stage and to 
bring all its well-wishers and helpers, may be along with a 
few “waverers’’, into a friendly organisation, associated, 


CHAPTER VIII 
SOCIAL DYNAMICS 


In a changing society, men and women have to enter into 
new relationships with one another or to cooperate with 
one another in new ways. When this is done in a purposeful 
manner—i.e., when a large number of people envisage 
the life where new ways are accepted and direct their efforts 
collectively to embody the new ways in their society—we 
have a case of social dynamics. Social reform movements 
and political movements are conspicuous examples of social 
dynamics. 

People or groups of men and women, of course, do not 
move as molecules move in gas, They move in an organised 
way and in every case of social dynamics there is a leader. 
The process of social dynamics can, therefore, be understood 
only as a process involving interaction between the leaders 
and the followers. 

We may say that under certain circumstances in a society, 
a disparity or disequilibrium arises between the thinking of 
one man and that of others around him, between his and 
their ideas. Ideas are seldom inert, but in some minds 
they come alive irrepressibly. As a result forces begin to 
operate between the one man, whom we may callthe leader, 
and others. The play of the forces continues until a new 
state of equilibrium is achieved where the leader’s ideas 
become embedded in the ideology of the masses. 

The phenomenon of leadership, therefore, lies at the 
core of social dynamics and hence we shall analyse this 
phenomenon to understand social dynamism. 

Before, however, we do this a methodological observation 
may be made: it would be best if social dynamics is studied in 
a context free from value judgments. A social movement may 
exhibit excellent dynamism and yet it may not possessany 
great value, except, of course, for people in the movement. 
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In fact, it may even be diabolic. Thus, the Nazi movement 
under Hitler has richly deserved the opprobrium of man- 
kind and yet it exemplifies egregiously some of the principles 
of social dynamics and we shall freely refer to it, as to other 
conspicuous examples of social dynamics, in these pages. 

We shall first study the nature of leadership, i.e. the 
functions of a leader and the personality traits which enable 
him to perform these functions. We shall see that a leader 
fulfils his functions by a process of communication between 
himself and others-and by building up an organisation to 
achieve his purpose. That will determine the design of this 
study. 


LEADERS 


The role of a leader in a movement is five-fold. First, 
he builds up in his mind the picture of a better future, and 
the way to reach the better future, i.e., a practical bridge 
between the unsatisfactory present and the satisfactory 
future. Second, he transmits the vision and the idea of the 
way to others, and thus carves out his following from the 
society in which he operates. Third, he brings his followers 
into an organisation, or he simply builds up an organisation 
to achieve his purpose. Fourth, he generates throughout the 
organisation a commitment to his programme of action, 
Fifth, he keeps the morale of his organised followers high 
through the good and the bad days through which his 
movement must pass. 

The firsttwofunctions will be studied under the process of 
communication, the last three under organisation. We shall, 
however, examine in this section the characteristics of 
leaders which enable them to perform these functions. We 
shall also see if it is possible to cultivate these characteristics 
and thus promote conditions favourable to the growth of 
leadership in a society. 

In the context in which we are examining the concept of 
leadership, a leader is a Karmayogi. He is a doer of deeds, 
but he is a doer of deeds, because of his yoga, because of his 
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unison with certain ideas. In this respect the leader lives 
in two worlds: the world of reality where he has to do his 
work, and the world of his mind which inspires his work in 
the outside world. As a doer of deeds, too, though he can 
neglect the best technology only at the cost of his competence 
as a leader, he is concerned primarily with people. He 
interacts with people, energises them to accomplish certain 
purposes. Thus, in the field of leadership three points are 
cardinal : 

—The leader moves people. 

—He himself is moved by ideas in his mind. 

—He is set on achieving certain objectives. 

These three points are not isolated. The phenomenon of 
leadership is a resultant of their continuous interaction. We 
shall now try to developthe meaning of these three concepts. 


HOW THE LEADER MOVES THE PEOPLE 


1. The leader moves the people by interacting with them. 
All instances of interaction between people are basically of 
three types. A person may involve himself with others 
for expressing his liking or affection for them. Of course, 
he may express his dislike or hatred for others, but that would 
not be involving himself with others. The interaction of 
friends and family members belongs to this type. Secondly, 
he may attempt to control others for achieving certain 
objectives accepted by him, objectives not within the con- 
sciousness of others, or not shared by them. The interaction 
of a general and his troops or of a factory manager and 
workers, is of this kind. Of Course, this type of interaction 
does not necessarily mean coercion. The interaction may 
suit both parties. Thus the factory manager and the workers 
accept their respective roles—one wants his profits, the 
other his wages. The objectives of the two may be similar, 
but they are not common and the tune is called by the 
manager. All types of interactions based on individual 
advantage belong to this type. Thirdly, he may interact 
with others in realising objectives in which all share. Such 
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objectives are generally subsumable under the concept of 
“good” of the community or the people. 

The motive behind the three types of interactions are 
affiliation, control and camaraderie or common endeavour. 
The three types have their own leadership, the respective 
images of which may be evoked bythe terms, father, general 
and statesman—the status leader, the appointed leader and 
the accepted leader. There is no doubt that when we speak 
of a leader in the context of social dynamics it is the last 
type of leader we have in mind. 

Three characteristics follow from this analysis. First, 
the leader has to work with the people, for the people—i.e., 
for their “good”. This is the supreme value within which the 
leadership operates. Now, every community will have its 
own idea of what constitutes its good, depending upon its 
culture. Hence, it is difficultto lay downa positive criterion 
of what ends the leader shall pursue. But a negative criterion 
can easily be laid down, that the leadership shall not strive 
for its own good, inasensein whichitis nota shared “good”. 
Thus, as soon as a leader is suspected to be tainted with 
selfishness and personal design he loses his hold on people, 
except his hold on people who may have vested interests in 
common with him. In the hour of crisis, particularly, a 
leader’s personal good may just consist of “saving his own 
skin”. Nothing is more demoralising for the people than to 
have a leader who is faint-hearted in the hour of crisis. 
When times are out of joint the followers demand the leader’s 
sacrifice. It is the old story of the slaying of the tribal king 
for the prosperity of the tribe. It is the paradox that while 
a people want their leader’s success, if the success is wanting 
they demand his sacrifice. 

Secondly, each of the three types of leadership we have 
distinguished functions best when the conditions for the 
previous type of leadership are fulfilled. Thus the control 
type of leadership functions best if the leader and his followers 
have the sentiment of affiliation, that is to say, themselves 
belonging to one we-group. The accepted leader is most 
successful, if he employs the devices which are employed 
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by a ‘control’ leader and also if he too commands the 
followers’ sentiments of affiliation. A leader must ‘belong? ~ 
to the group he leads—at least that must be the way they 
feel about him. 

But, thirdly, we have said that a leader must work for 
the good of the “community”, not of particular men and 
women in the community. In fact, particular men and 
women may have to be sacrificed for the good of the commu- 
nity, and the sacrifice may have to be sanctioned or enforced 
by the leader. Thus, in the interest of the movement the 
leader, at least in the purity of the concept, has no attach- 
ment to particular individuals. He is “aloof” from them. 
The other two points in leadership reinforce this character- 
istic of a leader. The fact that a leader lives partly in the 
“world of his mind” means that to that extent he does not 
dwell in the world of men. And the fact that he is set on 
“acheivement”’ means that objectives and not individuals 
claim his loyalty. A person who has to work hard to materia- 
lise the ideas constantly enlivening his mind would, apart 
from his primary loyalty to ideas, have little time to share 
with his followers the little joys and sorrows of life which 
bind man to man. He thus makes himself aloof from them, 
the more single-minded the more aloof. 

And so one comes by another paradox, that while a 
leader in one sense belongs to the group he leads, in another 
sense he is aloof, and to the extent he is aloof, he is an 
outsider. This is true of all great leaders of men, e.g., to take 
acknowledged leaders in recent times—of Lenin and Hitler 
and Gandhiji. Gandhiji, for example, was perhaps the most 
deep-rootedly Indian of all Indians, and yet, partly by that 
very fact, he was above and beyond the masses, This strange 
fact of belonging and yet not belonging, of being somewhat 
of an outsider and not made of the same stuff as other people, 
perhaps explains to some extent the charismatic leadership 
he exercised on the Indian people while he lived among them. 

Leadership functions best when it has prestige and 
prestige is an intriguing blend of belongingness and outsider- 
ship. 
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THE FORCE OF IDEAS 


2. The leader is himself moved by ideas in his mind. Ideas 
have the power to move when you live with them. This 
is unlike the congenital patterns of action which do not 
need living with. You eat when you are hungry, it needs no 
rumination in the mind. But you cannot be a socialist or a 
leader in literacy movement unless you have lived with your 
socialistic or educational ideas for some time. 

When you live with your ideas, that is, nourish them 
with time and attention and intelligence, they germinate. 
_ And just as a sprouting plant or animal has to draw its 
nourishment from the environment, so does a mind with 
germinating ideas draw nourishment for the ideas from its 
environment. An ideas-activitated mind is thus by its 
very nature a hungry, absorbing mind. I recall that most 
leaders of men have been great readers and listeners and dis- 
criminating readers and listeners. Leadership thus flourishes 
on knowledge, not in the sense of dry bits and pebbles of 
information, but as an organised and expanded awareness. 

For, as ideas germinate, they organise themselves. A 
mind is essentially an organising agency and things that 
come within a mental horizon organise themselves in time, 
necessarily. When ideas mix with each other in an active 
mind, they take the shape of a philosophy of life, of a 
weltanschauung. Thus, any leader worth his name will have 
a weltanschauung, however, modest it may be. If Hitler 
and Gandhiji had theirs, so will a leader in a cooperative 
movement, or a leader in a literacy movement. A leader 
without his weltanschauung is like an old man without his staff. 

A leader’s weltanschauung is, of course, a weltanschauung 
with a difference. It is not merely a coherent picture of 
the world in space and time. That would make a man a 
seer, not a leader. The leader’s weltanschauung is a picture 
of the world with himself at its meaningful centre. That is 
so, because a leader is a doer, a mover of men, andhe is bent 
on achieving certain objectives. These other pivotal points 
colour his weltanschauung. Thus it is that all great leaders of 
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men have viewed their task in a great historical perspective, 
with themselves as actors in a drama of cosmic signi 
ficance. Jeffersson began his great Declaration with “the 
breath-taking phrase”—“When in the course of human 
events.....” Hitler’s cosmology with himself as the grea 
demiurge is well-known, and all great Indian leaders w 
drunk deep in the inspiring verses of the Gita : “Whenev 


outside, but the inspiration of his work takes him to th 
inner realms of his mind, and the deeper he goes witi 
himself, with surer strength and confidence he emerges 
the world of reality. It is a strange see-saw between intro- 
version and extraversion. At one moment a great leade 
appears to be a dynamo, generative of energy, at another h 
is lost in a dreamland. At least until the time their welta 
schauung had matured, all great leaders have undergon 
a period of life in isolation and have virtually run the risk of 
breaking down under the very load of their thought. At — 
least I know of no leader of men, from the legendary Manu to 
the great leaders of living memory, who has not tasted the 
bitter-sweet of life in solitude, away from the haunts of the 
very people for whose salvation he gave his life. 
One minor point and we pass on to the next topic. We | 
have seen that a leader has to live with his ideas. This is a 
task which requires a developed power of reasoning with ~ 
abstract materials. The outward sign of this power is the © 
skilful use of language. That is why great leaders have been 
great artists with words. That is why all leaders must culti- 
vate their power of expression and mastery of winged words. 
We will shortly return to this. 


THE LEADER IS ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTED 


3. The leader is set on achieving certain objectives. Of course, l; / 
this is another way of saying that the leader is a “doer of — 
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deeds”. But not entirely so, for it goes deeper to define the 
inner core of a leader’s personality. In the first place, it 
means a singleness of purpose, which gives one dimension 
of a leader’s personality. This singleness of purpose is appar- 
ently in sharp contrast with his expanded mental horizon. 
For itis a restriction, a limitation, a circumscription. But per- 
haps it is a paradox with which we have to make our peace. 
For throughout history, the single-track mind of great leaders 
—approaching in the lesser variety of them to almost fanati- 
cism—has been a prominent feature. Only, the wider quality 
of mind of the better of them gives it a suppleness and flexi- 
blity unknownin their lesser brethren. For them the objective 
is fixed and constantly in mind, the means and the strategy 
may differ from time to time. This is, of course, only to say 
that great leaders possessed great intelligence. 

In recent years psychologists have devoted some study 
and research to the motive of “Achievement”. McClelland? 
has, in particular, shown that great entrepreneurs were high 
in the Achievement motive. He has, further, expressed the 
view that conditions in an industrialised society favour 
individuals with high Achievement motive, so much so that 
he has called the modern society an Achieving Society. It is 
our view that leaders in all times and climes have been high 
in the Achievement motive and modern society being an 
Achieving Society, favours the growth of leadership in all 
its various institutions. Achievement is not a physical fact 
always and entirely. A large part of it consists of acknowledge- 
ment by others of the value of the achievement and recog- 
nition, and respect paid by people builds up the strength of 
Achievement motive in an individual, in other words, is a 
factor in developing leadership. 

The Achievement motive, it seems, is closely allied to the 
control motive mentioned earlier. While control is socially 
oriented, Achievement may be said to be objectively oriented. 
We have already said that socially dynamic leaders are 
inspired by camaraderie. We have now seen that they are 


1 McClelland, D. C., The Achieving Society, Princeton, Van Nostrand 
rs 
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also strong in the control, or, shall we say, Achievement 
motive, so that we can define the personality of a leader in 
its motivational aspect as strong in camaraderie and control 
motives, but comparatively weak in the Affiliation motive, 
except when affiliation is taken on the intellectual and ` 
abstract level as affiliation to a community or society of one’s 
own conception. 

A strong Achievement motive is the result of a strong 
self-concept. A person strives for achievement, because 
he conceives of himself as an Achieving Self. The Achieving 
Self indicates, though it does not necessarily imply a history 
of personal inner struggle. Achievement in the outside world 
presupposes an achievement of integrity within one’s self, and 
this means a struggle within. The harder the task envisaged, 
the greater the dimension of leadership, the harder the 
struggle and suffering within. It is not possible to probe the 
matter more deeply, but the fact that so many great leaders 
of men passed through a period of mental conflict and 
anguish before they reached the rock-like calm and assurance 
of their maturity points to something deeper in the nature of 
leadership than is apparent on a superficial glance. 

How far can leadership be trained? We have seen that 
leadership is composed of ingredients such as knowledge, and 
skills, such as power of expression, and traits of person- 
ality, such as motives. Knowledge andskills can be imparted. 
Theoretically, motives may be brought under control if one 
goes far into early childhood. This, of course, may not be 
feasible practically. Still, by constant discharge of respon- 
sibility, and recognition of the work done by a person, he 
may be built up into a leader. 


COMMUNICATION 


A leader is a leader only because he influences others. 
We have also mentioned a leader’s power of expression as 
a necessary part of his leadership. The leader, by the 
very nature of his social function, has to communicate his 
vision and the path to the future to others in order to create 
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a following. It is therefore necessary to understand the 
process of communication as a factor in social dynamics. 

The model of a communication process is that the Source 
of Communication formulates his Message and uses Channels of 
communication to reach the message to the Receiver. In the 
present context the leader is the source, what he tells the 
people is the message, his words or his published speeches or 
books are the channel and the public is the receiver. To 
understand the process, therefore, one should examine the 
key-concepts in this model, namely, the concepts of source, 
message, channel and receiver. 

The Source—The ability of a communication source to 
formulate a message that will influence the receiver depends 
on his individual skills, and his place in society and the 
image the people have of him. Of course, the source should 
also bear in mind the message to be given, the channels 
available and the kind of receiver to which the message is to 
reach, But these things will be dealt with in their turn. 

‘The individual skills of the source comprises the knowledge 
of vocabulary—i.e., the type of words and their range—and 
the grammar of the language he uses, and the imagination 
with which he uses both. We know that emotional words have 
great potentiality in moving mentoaction. Also, some words, 
like personal pronouns and proper names have a great 
persuasive appeal. The range of a person’s vocabulary 
is a function of his intelligence, memory, power of abstract 
reasoning and range of reading and we have seen that a 
person aspiring to or destined to a position of leadership 
has these in a high degree. It can also be cultivated by 
systematic reading or writing. The imaginative use of 
language is embodied in great writings in a field, and depends 
on native wit. We can only say that in the world of today a 
knowledge of great writings in a particular field should form 
a part of the leadership training in that field. 

The role of a person, or rather his place in society, is a 
material factor in the fate of his communication. The 
troops cannot disobey the orders of a general and they will 
obey no one else. We will take a nuclear physicist’s word 
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about the effects of nuclear fall more readily than that of a 
politician. The role of a person creates certain expectations 
in others and these help or hinder the acceptance of the 
message by the receiver. 

Sometimes, of course, people confuse the role of a source 
in accepting his message. Thus, an opinion on nuclear 
physics may be accepted from a saintly man in a culture 
where saints are honoured, even though the saint may be 
anignoramusin the subject. But that isso, not because of the 
saint’s role, but the image which people have of him in their 
minds. The effect of the image influences receptivity of a 
message emanating from individuals not only in their per- 
sonal capacity, but also because of their roles. Thus, the 
word of a priest will be accepted even on non-religious 
matters in a culture which holds priests in respect. In fact 
this device has been used in many places by extension 
workers who wanted to introduce new practices in agricul- 
ture or health in a community. 

The above principles governing a receiver’s attitude to the 
source of communication can be utilized by leaders to get 
across their message to the people. Either they may utilize 
persons with roles of authority or persons having wholesome 
images in people’s minds to put across their message, or the 
leader and his followers may work to cultivate in the public 
mind a wholesome image of the leader. Industrial or com- 
mercial concerns are spending large amounts of money to 
create favourable images of themselves in the public mind. 
The principle could very well be utililized to build up a 
process of social dynamics. 

The image ofa person or office or organisation determines 
the prestige he or it may command among the people and 
prestige of the source gives a flying start to the message that 
may emanate from it. 

The message: The message will have an effect on the 
receiver, if it has meaning for him. The meaning will to 
a large extent depend on what sort of person a receiver is. 
But it also depends on the structure of the message and the 
condition in which it is delivered. 
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In the structure of the message the source has to consider 
the following points : 
Should the various parts of the message be given in the 
chronological order or the logical order or the psychologi- 
cal order? 
Should the message give only the source’s point of view or 
else criticise the opponent’s point of view? 
Should the message state first the principle and then give 
specific instances, or the other way? 
f Should the message draw out conclusion, or should it 
f leave them to be drawn by the receivers to enhance the 
subtle effect of the message? 
Should the whole of the message be given at one time or 
should it be given in parts? etc. 
In so far as the conditions of the delivery of the message 
| is concerned the source has to consider 
—the frequency with which itis to be given. Other things 
being equal, repetition is favourable to the eventual 
reception of a message. 
—the force with which it is delivered. Hitler once said 
| that a lie spoken twenty times with vehemence, e.g., ina 
loud voice, is much more likely to be believed in than a 
| truth once feebly stated. 
| —whether it has to be given alone or along with other 
messages. Too many messages given at a time interfere 
in one another’s reception. Communication experts call 
it noise. A message should be given free from noises, that 
is, mixed with other messages with which it may have 
some common elements and other different elements. 
As far as possible, themessageshouldbegiven in isolation. 
—The message will also lose its effect if a criticism of 
| it, or a contrary message, is received by the receiver 
! before the original message has time to be assimilated. 
l The totalitarian governments thus do not permit their 
subjects to`listen in to radio broadcasts from foreign 
i countries. 
—The timeliness of a message, that is, to give it when the 
intended receiver isin a mood or condition to listen to it, 
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is another condition favourable for the reception of a 

message. 

The Channel: By the channel of a communication is 
meant the medium through which it travels from the source 
to the receiver. The traditional channel is the word of the 
mouth, and according to the testimony of experts, it still 
remains as the most effective channel of communication. 
All great leaders have always preferred the word of mouth. 
At one place Hitler has explicitly mentioned of the magic 
power of the spoken word. 

Nowadays, the spoken word is multiplied and extended 
by the help of radio. 

_ The printed word has an unrivalled place among the 
channels of communication in so far as its reach and its 
suitability for messages which need reflection and repeated 
reference in order to be assimilated is concerned. For solid 
fare and for higher intellects this is the best channel. It 
takes the form of newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets 
and books. 

Visual aids like posters, pictures, slides, film strips and 
films provide another powerful channel of communication. 

Cost, effectiveness and practicability or availability are 
the factors which a source has to consider in deciding on the 
channel which it shall use to carry the message to the receiver. 
However, it has been found that the greater the number and 
variety of channels through which a message is received by a 
receiver the greater is its assimilation by him. This is not 
simply the effect of repetition, which, of course, has its own 
power; the variety of communication channels introduces 
a new factor in favour of message-assimilation. Experts 
in shaping public opinion have grasped this lesson well. 

The Receiver : We said above that in order that a message 
may influence the receiver it should have a meaning for 
him and a message will have meaning for a receiver if— 

(a) he has the necessary skills to “decode” it, 

(4) it corresponds to the intellectual level on which a 

receiver can assimilate it, and 

(c) it appeals to his motives, 
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The source mustalwayshavehisaudience—the receivér— 
in mind when formulating his message, and in bearing the 
audience in mind he should give due consideration to the 
three points above, which we will now examine further. 

(a) The “decoding” skills need not detain us long, since 
they are only the skills corresponding to the ‘‘encoding”’ 
skills of the source, that is to say, the skills following from 
the knowledge of vocabulary and grammatical usage. Of 
course, interpreting the message also needs some imagina- 
tion, though not the creative type of imagination we 
mentioned earlier in connection with the power of 
expression. 


COMMUNICATION WAYS 


(4) The intellectual level of the receiver may vary from 
the purely conceptual mental structures of the leadership 
(leaders and those close to them) to purely perceptual 
capacities of the rank and file. 

For the leader, the power which moves him is the vision 
of a society cast in a new pattern. The leader must find 
people who can share his vision in its purity, or some people 
must collaborate in working out such a vision in their own 
minds. We have seen that this vision will more often than 
not embody a weltenschauung. The weltenschauning agreed 
upon by the top leadership becomes the charter of the move- 
ment or its “‘book”. j 

Thus all the notable religious and political movements had 
their “book” given to them by their leaders. The democratic 
movement in the 19th and 20th centuries had its formalised 
body of doctrine. Mein Kampf served in this way the Nazis, 
and Marxism and Leninism the Communists. Almost all 
political and reform movements have their manifestos 
written out more or lesson the abstract conceptual plane. 

But the masses do not appreciate the abstract nuances of 
doctrine elaborated by their leaders. They need something 
concrete to call forth their loyalties. But between the pure 
theory and sheerpercept therearestages. - 
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The next is the stage of popular exposition. The case for 
the movement is buttressed by ‘‘folk arguments’’, and more 
than the argument justifying the movement, there is an 
attack on existing conditions which the movement is set on 
eliminating. At this stage of exposition a movement deve- 
lops its mythology, its stereotypes, shibboleths, slogans. The 
race doctrine of the Nazis is a case in point. The popular 
exposition is effectively embodied in catchwords and slogans 
which are bandied about vociferously and mechanically by 
the people and even the children. 

Names-giving and even names-calling becomes a tactic 
of popular exposition. The believers in the cause are given 
a common name and if this is supplemented by one common 
name for all those who oppose the movement, so much the 
better. Thus Hitler called his men Nazis and all opponents 
were lumped together as Communists or Marxists. The 
Communists in their turn retorted by calling all their oppo- 
nents fascists. 

Simplifying issues and evoking feeling more than thought 
is the key-note of communication at this level. This can be 
done with truth and also regardless of truth—it depends 
on the moral level of leadership how it will be done. With 
leaders of high moral calibre it can be an honest effort to 
bring the message to thepeople, with unscrupulous leaders it 
can degenerate into propaganda in the sinister sense of the 
term. 

The next level of exposition closer to the masses is exposi- 
tion in literary form, such as song, poetry,drama and fiction. 
Songs, especially chorus songs, are a powerful device in this 
respect. The Kirtan has served the same purpose in the 
“pre-literate” society of India. The literary exposition is 
an essential part of the process of a movement taking ona 
mass character. Particularly, in the present age of mass 
communication the responsibility of writers and artists is 
great. 

The symbols occupy the fourth stage of exposition away 
from the concept and towards the percept. The symbol 
stands vaguely for all that for which the movement stands. 
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The vagueness itself is an asset to the movement, for then 
there is no possibility ofa different interpretation and hence 
of schism in the masses. Schism comes with an attempt on 
precision and niceties, that is, at the level of abstract ideas. 
The cross of the Christians, the Swastika of the Nazis, the 
hammer and sickle of the Communists, the Charkha of the 
Congress are all symbols which the masses identify with the 
movement. The masses simply believe, let the philosophers 
expound the significance of the symbols as they may. 

One important and universal type of symbol is the flag. 
Another favourite symbol is the uniform or badge. We all 
know how the Gandhi cap has stood for the Congress. The 
brown shirts and the blackshirts were the vogue in the 
*thirties. 

The final stage in getting closer to the minds of the people 
is the sheer percept. The most often used device is, of course, 
the photo or any other likeness, real or presumed, of the lea- 
der or the person atthecentre of the movement. The photos 
and statues of Hitler, Lenin and Stalin are well-known— 
the point is they were deliberately broadcast by the prota- 
gonists of these movements to catch and retain the loyalty of 
the masses. In Christian history, the madonnas and the 
statues and portraits of saints and apostles have played a 
similar part. In India Gandhiji’s pictures have held together 
the faith of the masses in the Congress mission and Congress 
ideology. 

Another important device in this respect is the place of 
pilgrimage. In our own country such places and shrines 
have propped the faith of the masses for centuries. The 
Muslims have held Mecca in similar reverence throughout 
the centuries—in fact, so far as the Muslim masses are 
concerned, it has been perhaps the greatest unifying force 
in Islam. The Nazis, too, had their places of pilgrimage. 
So have Americans. 

Thus from the finest fibres of philosophical thought to the 
coarsest symbol and percept various communicational 
devices have been known in history to win the minds of 
men for a particular movement. The precise pattern and 
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mixture of these devices will depend on the cultureofa 
pople. There is nothing good or bad intrinsically about 
any of the devices, they are all necessary. They acquire 
value by their place in the movement. 


MOTIVATION 


(c) The receiver of the message is also an active person, 
like the source and activities of men spring from their 
motives. Motives are to persons what forces are in mate- 
rial nature. Without a motive a person would be idle. 
Motives move him out of his inertia. 

A person will easily listen to another if that other succeeds 
in enlisting one of his motives. But in the context of group 
dynamics three types of motives are important—security of 
members of the group, the preservation of the group and the 
achievement of the objectives of the group. 

The effort to enjoy security, or perhaps, primarily to do 
away with insecurity, pertains to the ordinary needs of men, 
say, those mentioned by the Lynds in their survey of Middle- 
town—‘‘earning a living; making a house; training the 
young; leisure, play and art; religious activities; and parti- 
cipation in community affairs’. Under the banner of 
“Social Security”, this motive has been at the core of many 
movements of social reform in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. When their feeling ofinsecurity is aroused, people 
will listen to anyone who shows them a way to security. 

Most of us are creatures of habit and it is pleasant to 
move on the rails of habit or custom, and to get off the rails 
is unpleasant and we feel insecure. When the motive of 
security is aroused in this way, it can play a reactionary role 
ina people’slife. It can make us reconciled to and even gloss 
over the most glaring injustices in society. 

The motive of group preservation, isina way,a motive for 
the security of thé group—its existence and its way of life, 
its self-respect. The basis of it is the “we-feeling”, which 

originally ‘was reserved for the face-to-face kinship group, 
but which in course of human history has come to be 
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attached to larger and larger communities. At present 
nations pre-eminently claim the we-feeling among the vast 
majority ofmen. 

The ‘‘we-feeling”’ is aroused easily when the “wè” are 
confronted by the ‘‘they”’. In such circumstances, there is.a 
tendency towards consolidation! within the we-group, and 
any opposition within the group can be dealt with as it may 
not be dealt with if the “they” were not looming large 
before 'the “we”. 

From the point of view of social dynamics the more 
important effect of we-they rivalry or antagonism is that the 
time of stress is a great opportunity for the group to change 
its own ways. The paramount consideration on this occasion 
is the preservation of the group or what is conceived as its 
honour and if to save the group and its honour it has to 
undergo the most radical change within, it will do so. In 
fact, many a ruler has deliberately aroused the hostility of 
other people against their own people or vice versa so as to 
carry outhis designs on his own people or to effectively 
direct or dissolve the hostility of their people towards an 
unpopular measure he may have taken. The communication- 
power ofa leader increases in times of we-they stress. 

Finally, just as individuals can be achievement-motivated, 
so can be the groups. Groups are motivated for achievement 
when group members accept the objective to be achieved. 
Thus acceptance of a common objective by itself lowers 
resistance to the flow of communication between members 
and, especially, from the leader. 

We find ourselves at this stage moving from the considera- 
tion of communication to that of groups, i.e., organisations. 
It only shows what we said earlier, namely, the inseparable 
interpenetration in social dynamics of the three aspects of 
leadership, communication and organisations. There is 
hardly a “receiver”? who is not member of a group, which 
means that the source has to address his message to the group 
or to groups rather than to individual receivers. 

Before we move on to organisation we should like to 
mention another aspect of good communication, what the 
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experts call “feedback”. Communication helps communi- 
cation. The channels of communication should run not 
only downward from leaders, but also upwards to leaders, 
and sideways at various levels. In an atmosphere of mutual 
acceptance, nothing is more conductive to cohesiveness of 
groups than inter-communication and intra-group cohesion 
is an important factor in social dynamics. ‘“‘Feedback’’ 
reinforces the central position that leadership occupies in 
the communication aspect of social dynamics. 


ORGANISATION 


A person good as a communication source is not therefore 
a leader—he is just a good and interesting speaker or writer. 
Leadership also implies the ability to draw people into an 
organisation and knit them together into a working, achiev- 
ing force, And theorganisation into which a leader draws his 
following is a new organisation, for, obviously, ifan existing 
organisation served the purpose there is no reason for any 
leadership at all, let alone the need fora new organisation. 

The creation of a new organisation follows a general 
pattern, consisting of two phases, which, following an 
American writer, we may call the phases of initiation and 
legitimisation. In the initiation stage a group comes into 
being with the function of creating a following, of winning 
adherents to the ideas sponsored by the initiating set, or 
the leadership. At the stage of legitimisation the move- 
ment obtains support of those institutions in society which 
have the right to make decisions in that part of the com- 
munity’s life which the movement aims to effect, or institu- 
tions which can provide material help to the initiators in 
realising their programme ofaction. 


INITIATION 
Before a man or a group of men act as. initiators, they 


have in the eyes of the people to win their right to play the 
tole of initiators. In a modern society they earn this right 
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by a threefold step which consists in their banding them- 
selves together into a formal association, in the association 
formulating clearly its “manifesto”, and in demonstrating 
that the achievement of the aims and objectives of the 
manifesto is for the good of the community and not for the 
benefit of the initiating group alone. 

This is the age of “the people”, and the only sanction 
of a movement is that it is for the good of the people. The 
sanction also implies that itis the people themselves who act 
for their own good. However, thathappens at the stage of 
legitimisation. At the initiation stage the initiating set 
must be recognised as having devoted some time to the 
study of the problems they wish to deal with and having 
thereby earned the right and therefore the authority to 
speak to the people on matters pertaining to their subject. 
Thus, though the right of the initiators is sealed by the 
formation of an association, the right to form the association 
in a particular field is itself derived from the fact that 
their interest in the field arises out of their occupation, an 
occupation, which the people recognise as a part of its social 
structure. 

Thus a movement in the field of health has to be initiated 
by professionals in health services, anda movement for 
literacy has to be initiated by educators. 

The initiation phase of a movement contains within 
itself the necessary preparation for the legitimisation phase. 
Thus though the prime movers in a movement may be 
what by stretching a word, we may call professionals, the 
association which will prepare the “manifesto” of the 
movement must be constituted with an eye on the next, 
the legitimisation phase, and, hence, should contain persons 
with membership inthe institutions to be tackled in that 
stage. We may thus. distinguish between the originators 
and the initiators. The originators are the professionals, 
the initiators are the individuals who take the ideas of 
the originators to the people. j 

The manifesto of the association is an open declaration 
to the people of the objectives which the association has 
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in view and for which it will work. It is also an expression 
of the maximum agreement among individuals of the 
initiating set as to the ends and the means. Thus, on the 
one hand, it is a call to the people to come and lend their 
hands for a task which spells their own good, on the other, 
it binds the initiators to one another by bonds of their 
individual commitment to a common purpose. It is thus 
addressed as much to the people as to the membership of 
the initiating association, and the further the association 
goes in realising the manifesto the closer does it bring 
together the initiators in a “‘we group”’, the effects of which 
may even outlast the fulfilment of the programme of the 
association in the shape of abiding friendships between 
individuals composing the initiating association. The leader- 
ship of the movement arises out of this committed group, 
that is to say, it arises from the initiators, as distinguished 
from the originators though the originators themselves 
also now belong to the initiating group. 


LEGITIMISATION 


In the next phase of legitimisation, the initiators try to 
influence, to bring over institutions, which have the preroga- 
tive of making decisions in respect of the subject of the 
movement on behalf of the people generally. These are 
always the people’s organisations. In matters which affect 
all sections of society, these are the local bodies, the legisla- 
tures, the political parties and the governmental agencies. 
In matters of narrower concern they are bodies representing 
the entire people concerned with the limited segment of 
population, e.g. in matters pertaining to the reform of a 
religious sect, it is the body representing the entirety of 
the religious sect. In the social dynamics of modern times 
the former are, of course, the legitimising bodies par ex- 
cellence. 

Par excellence, but not exclusively. For, in a particular 
subject matter the organisations and institutions having 
authority to speak on the subject matter have also to be 
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brought over. For example, if the movement aims to 
obliterate illiteracy it is not only the local bodies, the legisla- 
tures etc. which will have to be won over for literacy, but 
the educational bodies also must be persuaded to own or 
sponsor the cause of literacy. In the full sense, of course, 
the literacy movement is “legitimised’? when the local 
bodies, the legislatures and the government own it, but 
it is a part of “legitimisation”, and an important step 
towards the full and final “legitimisation”’, if the educational 
bodies declare themselves formally for universal literacy. 


THE STRATEGY 


The strategy which the initiating group adopts to bring 
over the legitimising institutions on the side of “the cause” 
may be one of three, depending on the amount of resistance 
to the movement embodying the cause. In the first place, 
the initiating group may tackle the legitimising authority 
directly, either by requesting it to accept the cause or by 
“capturing” the institution by weighting the institutional 
membership by its own supporters. The Jatter may, again, 
be done in constitutional ways or otherwise. This “frontal 
attack” on legitimising authority would depend on the 
confidence which the leadership has in its strength, moral 
or physical, vis-a-vis the strength of forces opposing them. 
When the winning over of the legitimising bodies is done 
in a peaceful manner, it is invariably preceded by personal 
discussions between members of the initiating group and 
group leaders of the legitimising body. This winning over 
would depend on how far the manifesto of the initiating 
group can be presented to members of the legitimising 
authority in a form and in language that the latter can 
accept. Thus, an initiating body working for literacy may 
have, in negotiations with the members of a local body, to 
soft-pedal the financial aspects of a literacy drive and high- 
light the social and economic advantages of literacy. 3 

If the legitimising body is not amenable to easy tactics, 
more elaborate tactics will -be necessary. This will take 
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the form of building up two-way contact points between 
the initiating set and the legitimising bodies. That is to 
say, the initiating set may have on its membership persons 
belonging to or connected with the legitimising authority 
and simultaneously it may try to obtain seats for its own 
representatives on the legitimising authority. In the former 
way it is hoped that when the members of the legitimising 
authority participate in the deliberations of the initiating 
body they tend to form a commitment to the cause of the 
initiating body, so that in their capacity as members of the 
legitimising body they are bound to speak up for the cause 
of the initiating body, which has also become their cause. 


GOING TO THE PEOPLE 


The process of seating its own followers on the legiti- 
mising authority is a more effortful task for the initiating 
body. It means tackling not the legitimising body, but 
the source from which that body itself derives its power, 
which in a democratic society is none else but the people. 
That really means people grouped in small kinship, 
friendship, neighbourhood and similar face-to-face groups. 
This would involve a radical change of tactics by the initiat- 
ing group. It means two things. In the first place, it 
will mean that the initiating group will try to set up lower- 
rung initiating bodies which will go downer and deeper into 
the communities of the people. This is analogous to the 
formation of “cells” in the strategy of the spread of com- 
munist movement in several countries. In the second place, 
the initiating group will have to invoke the power of different 
types of motives. At higher levels the force of ideas, the 
hold of ideals, is perhaps preponderating. As we go closer 
to the masses personal relations, salted mildly with a vague 
notion of the interest of the people, count more than the 
ideas and the ideals. The leadership within the initiating 
group should have the necessary skill and flexibility of 
adapting itself to this need of change of tactics without 
giving up the substance of its manifesto. 
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Difficult and effortful though this task is of tackling the 
people directly instead of tackling the legitimising authority, 
it is a more dynamic process socially, and is a process with 
which the nature of leadership is directly linked. For, it 
brings into the sweep of the movement people who could 
otherwise be left untouched by it. We will return to this 
point later. The people are brought into the movement 
first informally through personal contacts with leaders of 
small face-to-face groups and later into more formally 
organised units or cells of the movement. 

So far as the process of communication is concerned, 
again, there is a change when we go down to the masses. 
As we have said, you hardly meet people as individuals, 
you always find them in face-to-face groups and these 
groups have invariably some persons who are bigger sources 
of information than others in the groups. Sociologists call 
such persons “‘opinion leaders”. Now, in modern societies 
communication flows from top leadership to opinion leaders 
largely through the channels of mass media, from opinion 
leaders to the people largely through the word of mouth. 
Here is a third factor which the leadership in the initiating 
group may have to take note of in deciding the strategy 
ofmass approach. 

The process of mass approach strengthens the tendency 
we have already noticed earlier of forging closer we-group 
ties within the initiating set as the process of realising the 
manifesto proceeds apace. This process is necessary for 
social dynamics, because the closer you go to the masses 
the larger too may be the resistance met with, or at least 
the greater the solid amount of inertia of the masses to be 
dissolved, and hence the greater will be the need of strength 
and solidarity of the initiating group. This strength and 
solidarity can only come through the multiplication and 
reinforcing of we-group ties within the initiating group. 

The greater the resistance to the movement—resistance 
in the shape of opposition or inertia—the greater will be 
the need of penetrating all groups in a society. Thus, a 
powerful literacy movement may have to ramify itself 
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in the vaious educational, political, religious, occupational 
and recreational segments of our social structure. 

Thirdly, in the event of a more deep-rooted resistance to 
a movement from within the social structure, for the good of 
which itself the initiating group is working, a resistance 
which makes it well-nigh impossible for the leadership to 
capture the legitimising bodies, it may be necessary for the 
initiating group to set up its own legitimising bodies. This 
is the process of building up “a State within a State”. Thus, 
early Christianity was a state within a state. Sikhism in the 
time of later Gurus, the Mahrattas under Sivaji before his 
appointment as a king in his own right, Hitler’s organisations 
—all were states within states, ready to replace existing states 
at the first opportunity that offered itself. Again, as in such 
an extreme case the reciprocal membership between the 
initiating set and legitimising bodies is out of question, the 
mass approach is more intense and more radical. In fact, 
such movements tend to become, more than states within 
states, almost societies within societies, almost duplicating 
various organs of the social structure with the intention of 
the new organs ultimately swallowing the originals, Hitler’s 
case is very instructive in this respect. He had not only his 
legions ever ready to do battle for him, he had also created 
the Hitler youth, the Nazi School Chirdren’s League, the 
Order of German Women, Nazi Teachers’ Associations, 
Unions of Nazi Lawyers, physicians etc. etc. 

All the characteristics of mass approach we have mentioned 
earlier repeat themselves in this case, perhaps in a more 
intense form. Both in the second type of legitimising strategy 
as well as in the present type, mass approach is necessary 
and it has a very useful function in social dynamics in 
recovering the lost limbs of society. The hold of early 
Christianity on the neglected sections of the population 
under Roman rule is a well-known fact. In fact, it helped 
in the survival of Christianity during a difficult period. 
The Sikh Gurus in the Punjab, while winning the loyalty 
of respected leaders of respected groups in the Punjabi social 
structure, also brought up to leadership men of lower castes. 
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Sivaji and Lenin played a similar role in their times and 
climes. Recently, Gandhiji brought in many Harijan 
communities and Harijan Jeaders to play a not insignificant 
role in his movement. 

In fact, this is a great historical function of great move- 
ments. They release dormant energies among the people 
by integrating in one organisation indifferent and apathetic 
or perhaps resentful or even hostile groups in a society, 
thus tapping social resources neglected and suppressed by 
the old social organisation. No social, political, economic 
or religious reform can have much historical significance 
if it did not give a new hope to the poor, the down-trodden, 
the neglected and the forgotten. 

Once the organisation built up by a leadership has 
secured the legitimising institutions, it is free to implement 
the programme leading to the realisation of its objectives, 
i.e., its manifesto, by the process of organisation and adminis- 
tration operating in society which is under no pressure to 
seek new organisations’ to solve new and pressing problems. 
In other words, it becomes a matter of ordinary social or- 
ganisation and not of social dynamics in the sense in which 
we have taken this word here. 

We have now to look upon the organisation built up by 
the leadership, from the point of view of the members of 
the organisations, or the workers in the cause. There are 
three types of responsibilities of leadership in this respect. 
First, it has to provide roles in the organisation for the 
members; secondly, it has to ensure their high morale; and 
thirdly, it has to obtain and retain the commitment of the 
people to the cause. Let us see how a leader can do these 
things. 


ROLES IN AN ORGANISATION 


The greatest thing that holds an individual in an organi- 
sation is his role in it. It should, therefore, be the endeavour 
of all leadership to provide roles for its followers according 
to their aptitudes and abilities. In any organisation we can 
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distinguish eight types of roles as follows, roles which all _ 
organisations must provide. 

Firstly, there are the policy makers. We have variously 
called them the leadership or the initiators. They are the 
top decision makers. i 

Secondly, there are the administrators, whose function it 
is to manage the affairs of the organisation in the light of 
the policy forged by the leaders. They have to secure the 
supplies of men, money and materials, to supervise and 
coordinate the various units of the organisation, to prepare 
and administer the budget, to keep the necessary records 
and prepare the routine reports. 

Thirdly, there are the technicians, Every organisation is 
supported by the technology of the society in which it 
operates. Inferior technology would mean inferior function- 
ing of the organisation. Engineers, teachers and trainers, 
ctc., are examples of technicians which an organisation may 
need. 

Fourthly, there are the social organisers who manage the 
various units or cells of the organisation, who bring the people 
to the meetings of the organisation and otherwise keep up 
the participation of the people in the movement. 

Fifthly, there are the “public relations” men of the 
organisation, who build up a desirable image of the organi- 
sation and its leaders in the minds of men. Writers in the 
movement would also be included as those who fulfil this 
role.. Again, those who do publicity for the organisation 
oe the mass media would also be included in this type 
of role. 

Sixthly, there are the manual workers, who help the 
organisation in small jobs and odd jobs by giving it of their 
physical energy, who serve it by brawn and not by 
brain. 

Seventhly, there are the well-wishers of the organisation. 
They have no specific job to do. But in small face-to-face 
groups through their helpful attitude to the organisation and 
by appreciative words of mouth they keep up the faith of the 
masses in the objective of the organisation and its good name. 
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Itis said, they also serve who look on and stand by—certainly, 
the well wishers do more than that. 

Lighthly, there are the social scientists who evaluate the 
movement in terms of its objectives,orwho in a way interpret 
the movement for mankind. I would include perceptive 
historians and writers, not merely chroniclers, in this cate- 
gory. 

These are the eight types of roles which all efficient 
organisations must provide. Surely, every type of person- 
ality can fit into one or the other of these roles and thus 
make its contribution to the success of the movement. 


MORALE 


One of the most important factors in the dynamism of a 
group is its morale. And morale is nothing but living, as it 
were, in the presence of the vision. Nothing should happen to 
disrupt the vision and faith in the members of the group and 
everything should be done to foster it. 

In so far as the negative factor is concerned, nothing is 
so destructive of the faith, and therefore of morale, than 
disruption within the group and consequent withdrawal of the 
attention of the people from the task facing the organisation 
to the internal problems and difficulties of the organisation. 
The greatest single factor in the internal disharmony is lack 
of justice and fairplay within the organisation. There are 
always pettinesses where men of different mental level come 
together, which they must in any large organisation. The 
leader must hold himself aloof from these pettinesses, 
jealousies and squabbles. If these assume a proportion where 
the leader must notice them, his decision must be taken as 
final. Of course, as already stated earlier in the character- 
istics of leaders, the latter should have no emotional 
attachment and consequently no partiality for any one in the 
organisation. His outlook must be simply functional, 
coloured by faith in men. 

What are the positive elements contributing to high morale 
in an organisation ? 


9 
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The cause which the organisation espouses is, in the eyes 
of the followers, a good cause, a cause which deserves success 
and which must succeed. But the success of the cause lies in 
the future, while the present conditions may be hostile, very 
hostile, to it. How can, then, the people live in its presence, 
which as we have said is the essence of morale? The answer 
is that the people must see that though the cause has not yet 
won, it is winning, it is visibly succeeding; though the vision 
has not been realised, it is visibly materialising. How can 
the leader make the people see this? He can do this in five 
different ways as follows : 

First, if all the adverse forces in the world are unable to 
quench the cause, it is a proofthat it is succeeding. The 
cause in the popular mind is embodied in the leader, and if 
no suffering and hardship can subdue the leader and blunt 
his single-minded pursuit of the cause, if no blandishment of 
subtle foes or alluring opportunistic advice of faint-hearted 
friends can swerve the leader one millimeter from his path, 
is it not obvious that the cause cannot fail, that it must 
succeed, that it is succeeding ? 

While studying a leader’s characteristics we found that 
probably the ascent of a person to a position of leadership 
lies through suffering. We now see that the followers expect 
that the leader shall suffer under certain circumstances, that 
is, where the alternative is a damage to the cause. Thus it is 
that the typical image of a leader is that of one who bears a 
cross and wears a crown of thorns. 

Second, the leader tries to infuse in his followers a convic- 
tion of the ultimate, inevitable victory of the cause. The 
Christians were assured of the return of Christ. The Arabs 
who sallied forth from the deserts in the seventh century A.D. 
were imbued with faith in their victory. One of the greatest 
assets of communism is Marx’s analysis of the historical 
process—it does not matter, if it may be incorrect—which 
shows the inevitability of communism supplanting the 
capitalistic system of society. 

Third, the cause is seen to be succeeding when men who 

have contributed to the success of the cause, if only by 
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holding the banner aloft, are recognised and held before the 
applauding voices and admiring eyes of the followers. 
Recognition of meritorious services to the cause strengthens 
the commitment to the cause of the person thus honoured 
and gives to the people something like a guarantee of the 
success of the cause. 

Fourth, nothing is so assuring to men’s security of mind 
and faith than the company and the crowd oflike-believers. 
It amounts almost to living in the presence of the cause. 
Mass mectings and mass rallies thus find their place in a 
movement. The numbers alone impress the eye andthe mind 
and if to the numbers is added order, discipline and specta- 
cular scenes, no proof could be stronger of the invincibility 
of the cause—atleastinso farasthesimplefaithof the masses 
is concerned. The presence of the leader on such occasions 
has an electrifying effect on the followers. This was a favou- 
rite trick of Hitler. Time and again he would impress the 
world by his mass rallies. His seried ranks marching in per- 
fect order to the tune of massed bands cast a hypnotic spell 
on the spectators. When combined with a forest of flags and 
standards, the vast proportions ofthe stadium in Nuremberg, 
the procession of smoking torches and the dome of search- 
lights, the feeling was irresistible that here was a man for 
whom Germany has been waiting prayerfully all these years 
and at last the prayer washeard! 

But, fifthly and finally, in addition to these opiates of 
convictions and mass rallies the followers need feeding on 
real success. Hence, it is a good technique of leadership to 
break the long-range goal of the movement into short range, 
attainable, objectives. If the leadership can maintain a 
regular rhythm of effort, accomplishment, celebration and 
relaxation and reflection, the morale of the followers is 
assured. The pace of therhythm would, ofcourse, depend on 
the dynamism of the leader or the leadership and the culture 
and the stamina of the masses that follow the leader. But it 
should not be so slow that people do not feel excited byitor 
so ambitious that people cannot “do” it. Nothing is so 
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demoralising as failure. At the same time easy snail-paced 
measures leave the peopleindifferent. 


PEOPLE’S PARTICIPATION 


Finally, how does a leader obtain and retain the com- 
mitment of the people to the cause? The answer is, by 
securing the participation of the people in the tasks which 
the movement has to accomplish. The participation ranges 
from simple ovation to the leader to active partcipation 
in the deliberations which build up the decisions material 
to the advancement of the cause. 

The mass meetings where the leader may address his 
followers on a topic of interest to the movement represent 
the involvement of the people in the movement in a most 
rudimentary way. There may or may not be a voting ora 
show of hands at the end of the meeting. But if the leaderis 
sure of his following and the meeting well-managed, the 
endorsement by the meeting of the leader’s line of action is 
assumed and the following has a feeling of sharing in the 
leader’s decisions. The assumption is sometimes clinched, 
though not directly, yet effectively, by an impressive 
demonstration of the solidarity between the leader and the 
followers. The exuberant ovations of the audiences to 
Hitler before and after his address was such a demonstra- 
tion. In our own country “Gandhiji ki jai? meant the 
enthusiastic consent of the masses in the course of action 
followed by Gandhiji. 

Again, modern political devices provide a very impressive 
way of consulting the masses and in addition demonstrating 
the solidarity between the leaders and masses. This is the 
referendum or a general vote. Thus Hitler, who depended 
for his existence or success as a leader on anything but 
the votes of the people, yet arranged such voting at psycho- 
logical moments and came out with 96 to 99% of votes 
in his favour. The people were flushed with the glow of 
Satisfaction at having been consulted—consultation is a 
form of participation—and the world, and especially, the 
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democratic nations were awed by the solid vote in favour 
ofHitler. The spate of pre-Independence electoral land-slides 
in favour of Jinnah, similarly, helped tostrengthen his hold 
on the Muslim masses. 

The third form of participation of the people is the distri- 
bution of certain leadership functions among the following. 
The hierarchy of leadership thus built up eliminates the 
gap between leaders and followers. This is, of course, 
also an administrative necessity, but it is significant here 
because it gives the impression of the people sharing even 
in the leadership of the movement. 

However, it goes to the honour of American genius, very 
largely, in obtaining the participation of the people in the 
realisation of the objectives ofa movement in a genuine way. 
This is done through such devices as go under the name of 
“Community planning’ or “group discussions.” The 
technique is essentially that of bringing men to talk about 
their problems freely and frankly in informal groups and 
then whenitis known that discontent with existing conditions 
is fairly widely and deeply shared, to create small, formal 
groups to study various aspects of the unsatisfactory situation 
and thrash out lines of action to combat or remedy the 
existing evil. 

This process of “group discussions” is, indeed, so 
important to social education that we will deal more 
fully with it later. However, we may note its advantages or 
its contribution in the process of social dynamics. There 
are three of these advantages. First, it is a genuinely edu- 
cation process. Secondly, in the constant attempt to widen 
the area of shared concern and agreement different groups 
within a community are brought together and a genuine 
community begins to take shape. Third, in the process of 
arriving at agreements through discussion men find them- 
selves committed to the course of action agreed upon’ and 
the travails of implementing the decisions are considerably 
reduced. 

We should like to say, that even the best of consul- 
tation and participation of people in a movement does 
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not and cannot take away the functions of leadership 
enumerated earlier. Even in the case of community 
planning or group discussions the key-decisions, e.g., the 
launching of community planning and to some extent 
even planning its course, rest on the leadership of the move- 
ment. It is only the manner and nature of participation of 
the people that lends it a dignified note and makes it a 
significantly educating and clevating experience one 
misses in mass meetings and mass votings. 


SINGLE LEADERSHIP 


Before leaving the subject of organisation we must refer 
to the universally accepted principle that a single organi- 
sation calls for a single leader, otherwise the coherence and 
effectiveness of the organisation will be jeopardised. A 
single leader also captures more easily than collective 
leadership the imagination and loyalty of the masses—a 
potent factor in social dynamics. Hitler was conscious of this 
and brooked no one to come up to or near his own standing 
asa leader of the party. Itis not necessary toagree with his 
methods to see that it served the Nazi movement well. 
Ultimately, the Nazis failed because of the overwhelming 
odds against them and not because ofany internal weakness 
in their organisation. That made them formidable enemies 
uptill the very end, that istosay, uptillHitler’s end. This 
narrow apex of leadership has also beena factor of advantage 
inthe dynamism ofthe Communist Movement. 

The principle of a single ultimate authority is in fact, as 
stated above, now recognised in the whole art of social 
organisation and not only in social dynamics. The abso- 
luteness or otherwise of single leadership will depend on a 
number of factors and, particularly, on the cultural values 
of the community which the leader leads. Thus in U.S. 
history, too, all outstanding movements had single leaders, 
such as Washington, Lincoln etc. But their leadership had 
altogether a different, though no less convincing ring about 
it than the leadership of Hitler and other dictators. 
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CONCLUSION 


We have now studied the main principles of social dyna- 
mics, that is to say, the principles which make a group 
or an association or a community effective in achieving its 
objectives. As a heuristic device we have studied the 
principles ‘‘writ large”, that is to say, as evinced in move- 
ments which have been importantin history. But the prin- 
ciples apply no less convincingly even though less dramati- 
cally, in small and less spectacular movements as well. 
For example, achieving a higher level of literacy in the 
country requires a movement which should embody the 
principles of social dynamics as explained here. We pick 
out some of these principles to illustrate our viewpoint. 

(1) The success of the movement would depend on its 
having good leaders to guideit. 

The leaders should be unselfish and single-minded, 

they should belong to the people, should command 

prestige among them and have a philosophy of life 
in which literacy has an important place. The 
leader should combine the capacity of thought and 
reflection with that oftaking decisiontoactin a way 
conducive to the growthof literacy. In other words, 
he should be strong in the Achievement motive. 

He should possess the power of expression in speech 

and writing. Such leadership can be promo- 

ted. 

(3) The success of the movement would also depend on 
good communication. All types of persons in society 
should have material from which they can learn 
about the desirability of literacy at their own 
intellectual level, including, e.g., songs on literacy, 
and material which will appeal to their motives. 
As far as possible, all channels of communication, 
word of mouth, writing, films, radio etc.—should be 
utilized to tell the people of the need for literacy and 
the way to increase literacy in the country. 

(4) The success of the literacy movement must also 
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depend on a good organisation which we ma y call 
the All India Society for the Abolition of Illiteracy, 
This organisation should enlist men with various 
abilities and aptitudes, suchas teachers, organisers, 
propagandists, writers etc. It should penctrate the 
largest possible number of groupsin our social struc- 
ture and, especially, it must reach the depressed 
sections of the population. 

(5) The movement will succeed in the measure it can 
bring the legitimising bodies to share its views— 
bodies such as panchayats, panchayat samities, 
legislatures, governments, and the Planning Com- 
mission. 

(6) Outstanding literacy workers should be honoured by 
society. 

(7) There should be frequent demonstrations of the 
strength of the literacy movement by meetings, 
rallies and get-togethers of various kinds. 

(8) The Literacy Society mentioned above should have 
programme which is neither so low-targeted that it 
will not excite people’s imagination, nor so over- 
ambitious that people will fail in achieving it. 

(9) The movement must enlist people’s participation 
through shared leadership and discussion in various 
small groups about the need for literacy and the way 
to achieve it. 

(10) A literacy movement will be lucky to avail itself of 
the leadership ofone man outstanding in public life. 
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CHAPTER IX 
GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


In our discussion of social dynamics we saw that whenever 
a people try to create a new social organisation, it is a 
question both of leadership as well as participation of the 
people in the movement towards the new social organisation. 
The participation has been called community participation. 
The way in which this participation is achieved is through 
small groups and large groups discussing the problems 
faced and formulating the remedies to the ills which give 
rise to the problems. The way of community participation 
is thus the way of group discussions. We will now try to 
understand this process of group discussion. 

I. What is group discussion? From the context in which 
this question arises, the answer is clear—group discussion 
is the way the people of acommunity participate intelligently 
in finding solutions to their problems. To understand the 
process better let us try to understand the significance 
of the five parts of this definition. 

People of a community means adult men and women mem- 
bers of a community. As in all social questions this involves 
a balancing of the individual and socicty. Group discussion 
has to be a process of individual growth as well as group 
growth. A good solution to a social problem should mean 
both enrichment of individual lives as well as the strengthen- 
ing of social fabric. 

The phrase also means that the solution sought in a group 
discussion would mean a balancing of various interests 
in a society. It would be in the nature of common under- 
standing, a knitting together of various interests, a unity 
binding the variety and multiplicity in a society. It means 
that group discussion is essentially a search after social 
harmony in the face of a problem which, if left unsolved, 
may injure society by disorganising it. The essence of a 
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group decision is unanimity and not decision by a majo- 
rity. 

Finally, when we talk of men and women in a com- 
munity finding a solution to their problems, it means that 
ultimately group discussion is a help to each man to arrive 
at his own conscience. It is the individual who widens the 
circle of his responsibility. In othe: words, group discussion 
is not a device to drive man to collectivity, but it is a sign 
of working of a cooperative commonwealth of men and 
women. 

Participation indicates that men and women are interested 
in their common problems, that they strive to understand 
the problems which face them and find a solution for 
them. In other words, it means that they take responsibility 
cooperatively for solving their problems, and do not wish 
to surrender their judgment about it to another person, 
howsoever elevated, Group discussion is thus an essential 
process in a democracy, For once a people surrender ` 
their judgment to one man, it is but the first step towards 
surrendering their freedom to him. 

Participation also means that individuals partaking in 
a discussion strive to persuade others to accept their point 
of view. It therefore implies a lively give and take. Those 
who just sit through a group discussion listening to others 
do not understand or do justice to the purpose of a group 
discussion. 3 

Finally, participation is an active process, and it is 
activity alone which can create commitment. Thus, those 
who enter into a lively give and take of views in a group 
discussion and then arrive at a solution will implement the 
decision, when it comes to it, with-more enthusiasm and 
energy than those who have accepted it passively, as an 
order or instruction or advice from some one else. 

* Intelligent Participation is opposed to emotional parti- 
cipation. It means, in the first place, that the participants 
eschew the thought of violence, for violence is emotion, 
not intelligence, Secondly, that they strive to support their 
views on facts and facts alone, Thirdly, that the participants 
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are in a cooperative search for principles which, apphva 
to the situation in hand, would give the needed solu- 
tions. 

The participants in a group discussion, we say, are trying 
to find a solution to some problems. This sets the direction 
of the group discussion, for a group discussion is quite diffe- 
rent from an investigation of a problem. It is not an ex- 
hibition of academic interest in a problem, it is a discussion 
of issues. It is a search for a line of decision which will mean 
welfare of a community or otherwise. 

Last of all, a group discussion, in our present context, 
means a consideration of a public problem. A public pro- 
blem is one which would fall within the purview of a body 
which has on it the representatives of the public, for example, 
a local body or the legislature of a country or even a world 
organisation. 

Now, we have said that the outcome of a group discussion 
isa decision. It being a decision on a problem which people’s 
representatives have to consider, it means the decision arrived 
at, at the end of a group discussion, is, so to say, in the 
nature of guidance or instruction to the representatives. The 
representative thus becomes the spokesman of the people he 
represents. This points to the dual responsibility of a leader. 
He has the responsibility of not only leading his people, 
but also of following them. We have already discussed. 
this paradox. The point is that a group discussion. falls 
short of its true nature if the impact of the group decision 
does not reach the people in some form or the other. 

If in a very small community there are small groups and 
the leader focusses the consciousness of the groups on a 
certain problem and the decision taken in these small 
groups go to build up the decision of the leader, we see 
that the group discussions magnify the leader’s decision. Not 
only that, they magnify his strength. For when the leader ~ 
takes the decision and acts accordingly, he knows that 
behind him there are souls eager to follow him, because 
it is their own decision which has set the line of action. 

II. Different types of group discussion. We have explained 
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the significance of group discussions. The device is used 
in various forms. ‘Here we will mention seven forms. The 
first two are used in small informal groups and entail 
participation of every member of the group. The next 
three are used for large groups and the participation is 
correspondingly limited. The seventh form is an attempt 
to bring into large groups the advantages of discussions 
in small groups. 


1. The small informal and autonomous discussion group 
composed of a few friendly men in a community is 
really the heart of the community participation from 
which the need for discussion groups arises. The 
general pattern of discussion in such groups sets the 
desirable standards for discussions in other groups 
mentioned below. This pattern we will discuss sepa- 
rately. 


a 


A committee is a small informal discussion group, which, 
however, has to report the results of its discussions 
to a superior authority. Also, it is intended to obtain 
more information and greater variety of points of 
view on a problem than is possible in small autonomous 
groups in a community, 


These two determinants of a committee sometime give it 
its own procedure which is roughly seven-fold as follows :— 


a. The committee determines the area or the problem on 
which it wants more information or greater variety of 
opinions than may be represented on it. Also, it 
wants these facts and opinions from as authoritative 
sources as possible. 


b. It invites individuals to appear before it at a specified 
time and place. 

c. It decides the order in which the individual invitees 
are to appear before it. The idea is that the proceed- 
ings should give the appearance of a logical unity. 


d. It assembles at a stated time and place. 
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e. The chairman calls “witnesses? in their turn. A 
witness is asked to state his point of views. 


f. During or after the statement of a witness the 


Chairman or the members may ask questions in 
order to have a point clarified or elaborated by the 
witness. It is the Chairman’s duty to see that a witness 
states his point of view as clearly and adequately as 
possible. 


g. After all witnesses have been examined, the committee 
tries to bring out the results in the form of a report 
to the body which appointed it. The report 
—states the problem considered by it 
—states the facts brought out in the course of the 
hearing 

—mentions the various interests which give rise to 
different points of view, and 

—states its own recommendations. 


In conducting the deliberations of the committee the 


Chairman follows generally the pattern of group discussion 
described later. 


3. In large groups the participation is naturally limited. 
And since it is limited the question arises, who will 
speak? The answer is, he who can speak with autho- 
rity, or he who is asked to speak. Yet the element of 
discussion is not lost. 

A forum is really a lecture followed by discussion in 
the form of questions from the audience and replies 
by the lecturer. There may be short contributions 

* from persons in the audience. A speaker from the 
audience may not take more than a minute or two 
to state his views. 

Sometimes a lecture may be substituted by a dia- 
logue between two persons in which case it comes 
close to a panel. 

4. A symposium is like the forum, except that the number 
of speakers is larger. It is the Chairman’s function 
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to see that the speakers do not overlap, that between 
themselves they present a unified picture of the topic 
under discussion. 


A panel restores the informality of discussion. There 
are no set speakers or order of speakers, or even a 
formal agenda. A group of 4 to 8 members with a 
chairman discuss the subject among themselves. 
Audience participation is invited after the main 
aspects of the problem have been expressed by this 
small group. 

A good subject for a panel discussion is one which 
is amenable to a variety of opinions and approaches. 
The members of the panel are persons qualified 
to speak on the subject, because of their knowledge 
and experience and also perhaps identification with 
a point of view. One of the members is somctimes 
a person who will answer any question of fact. A 
panel is useful for clarifying differing opinions on a 
subject. 


A debate is a discussion where there is a clear-cut clash 
of views. Also, there is no audience participation. 
Within an informal group discussion, too, debate is a 
preliminary to a decision. 

In a debate the subject is always in the form of a 
proposal so that the group takes certain action or 
holds a certain opinion and the discussion is always 
for or against the proposal. The alternatives are 
clear. Each side may have one to three or even four 
Speakers. The burden of proof always rests on “the 
affirmative, the negative trying only to demolish the 
affirmative. 


A debate is a device which should be used with 
caution, because it may give too narrow a range of 
opinions on the subject, namely, for or against, and 
also because the participants tend to identify them- 
selves with the viewpoints for which they speak. 
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7. In the U.S. a device known as “Phillip 66” is some- 
times used to bridge the gulf between large groups 
with limited participation and small informal groups 
with full participation. In this a lecture or a forum 
or even a panel may go into recess when the audience 
breaks up into small groups of six persons each which 
discuss for six minutes the point at which the forum 
or panel had stopped. When -the large meeting 
resumes the leaders of each small group then in their 
turn inform the leader of the meeting of the points 
of view of their groups. 


These, then, are the various compromise devices to 
overcome the disadvantages of large groups in that parti- 
cipation can only be limited in them and the disadvantages 
of small groups in that the access to facts and variety of 
viewpoints may be limited in them. 

However, the process of group discussion comes out at 
best in small informal autonomous groups of friends in a 
community gathered together to discuss a problem which 
concerns them. Let us see whatis the pattern of discussion 
in such groups. 

III. The pattern of group discussion. A group discussion falls 
into three distinct stages: the preparation of the agenda, 
carrying on discussion according to the agenda and summary 
of the discussion and consideration of the action to be taken 
as a result of the group discussion. 


a. Preparation of the Agenda. An agenda is a list of 
questions to be taken up for consideration one by one. 
As stated earlier, a group discussion centres on issues arising 
out of a problem faced by a group. In drawing up the 
agenda, therefore, we should define the problem and 
locate it, that is, find out the facts which give rise to it. 
The analysis will bring out the issues involved which may 
best be put up in the form of questions in order to make 
up the agenda. ne 

Thus an educational group may be considering the 
problem of college students’ indiscipline. The group may 
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define student indiscipline as the revolt of students against 
the course of studies prescribed for them When we try 
to find out the facts which give rise to students’ revolt we 
may find that they are not interested in the course of study, 
or that the students’ union is in the hands of irresponsible 
men who provoke the students to acts of indiscipline, or 
that the students lack a sense of security. Again, we may 
find that the students are not interested in the course of 
study, either because it deals with problems which are 
remote from life, or because the teachers have not been able 
to motivate them sufficiently, or that they do not follow 
the teaching in English. We may thus frame the agenda as 
follows: 


Student Indiscipline: 


1. How can we make out a more interesting curriculum 
for various subjects taught in our college? 


2. What should we do to improve methods of teaching? 
3. Should we teach our students in English? 
4. What can we do to improve student leadership? 


It may be that each one of the questions poses further 
problems and more issues. For example, take the third 
question above, namely, the question of medium of in- 
struction. If we remove English as a medium of instruction 
the question arises, will our students get enough know- 
ledge of the subjects through any other language? Will 
it not strike a blow at the unity of the country? etc. These 
questions have to be considered and so question 3 of the 
agenda will have sub-questions such as— 


3. Should we teach our students in English? 
i, Can any other medium of instruction provide 


the student with the needed knowledge in the 
subject? 


ii. Can the students obtain the latest knowledge on 
the subjects if English is not the medium of in- 
struction? 
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iii. Will the abolition of English prevent the emotional 
integration of the Indian people? 


b. Discussion according to Agenda. After the agenda 
has been formed, discussed and finalised, each question 
or sub-question in the agenda may be taken up in its turn. 
Each member may be asked to give, in very brief, his 
views on the question or sub-question. The leader may 
classify the various points arising out of the discussion as 
follows: (i) those on which the group is agreed (ii) those 
on which there is no agreement, and (iii) those on which 
no decision is taken because facts are lacking. Points of 
agreement are noted and the group takes steps to secure 
more facts where facts are lacking. The group may invite 
a knowledgeable person to the next meeting, or may ask 
members to prepare themselves for the next meeting by 
reading some books, or the group leader may take the 
responsibility on himself. In fact the contingency for the 
demand for more facts can be foreseen and the leader of 
the group should make the necessary arrangements before 
the group assembles, so that it may not have to cut short a 
discussion while it is “hot on the trail”, just because it has 
no access to facts. 

After having disposed of (i) and (iii) the group may 
then apply itself to the resolution of conflicts on points 
where there is a disagreement. The best strategyis to ask the 
proponent of a viewpoint to state clearly his reasons for 
his view. The antagonists may then be asked to criticise 
the reasons. In this way, step by step, it may be possible i 
to push the discussion to a point of fact, where one side 
believes that X is a fact and the other side disputes the 
fact. As we all know, there is no room for argument where 
a question can be decided on a fact. : 

As an example, we take sub-question (ii) of question 3 
of our agenda given above—Can the students obtain the 
latest knowledge, say, in physics, if English is not the 
medium of instruction? One participant may reply, yes— 
10 
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another, no. The argument may then, perhaps, proceed 
as follows: 

A. It is possible to have latest knowledge of physics by 
having the latest books in English translated into 
regional languages. 

B. This will not be possible. 


Leader. Why do you think it is not possible? 

B. Because, in the first place, you will need a huge 
translation organisation which we cannot afford. 
Secondly, even then the growth in physics is so fast 
that translations will not be able to meet the need. 

A. What I meant was that a large part of the ground 
could be covered by translations. For the 
rest the student can go direct to English sources. 


B. So you agree that he will have to know English? 


A. I agree he will have to have a good comprehension 
of English. But that is not to say that English should 
be the medium of instruction. 


B. But if the student has good comprehension of English, 
what more do you want to make English the medium 
ofinstruction? 


A. To understand a written language is easier than 
to speak it or write it or understand it when it is 
spoken. I mean to say it will entail less of a student’s 
time to learn to read English than to learn to speak 
or write in it or listen to it with understanding. 


Now the last statement is a question, not of opinion, 
‘but of fact and one can do nothing about it, except to find 
out whether it is so or not. The answer should settle the 
question. 

Sometimes it is not possible to pin down a question to a 
fact so neatly. In such cases the group has to consider the 
various solutions and reason out the feasibility or relevance 
of each solution. And perhaps before the group does it, it 
may be necessary to lay down the criteria for the evaluation 
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of a solution. For example, in considering the desirability 
of setting up a translation organisation in every state we 
may consider (a) whether it would be desirable to set apart 
the skilled manpower for setting up the translation organisa- 
tion, or (b) whether it would be wise to divert the funds 
to this purpose, funds which claim alternative uses, etc. 
A very useful device employed in group discussions is to 
bring in audio-visual aids, especially, films. It is done to 
heighten a participant’s motivation, or to bring facts 
before him in as concrete a manner as possible or to present 
him with a situation which he would not easily imagine 
otherwise. Sometimes role playing is resorted to for the 
latter purpose. However, that should not disturb the basic 
pattern of a group discussion as mentioned above. 


c. The full agenda may not be covered in one sitting. 
Ifit is not covered the Chairman sums up for the day. When 
the agenda is completed the Chairman summarises the 
discussion. The summary should be factual and brief, 
stating what questions the group considered, on what 
points there was agreement, on what points there was a 
difference of opinion and what the difference was and what 
were the points on which the group wanted to have more 
information before taking a decision. If there was a division 
of the group on alternative solutions of a problem the 
Chairman may suggest further information, observation 
or investigation necessary to have before the group can 
decide on which solution to accept. 


Equally, if not more important, it is necessery to decide and 
plan what action to take on the decisions taken by the group. 
Should it be a collective or individual action? What plan- 
ning is needed to implement the decision? etc. It is neces- 
sary to repeat that even if the action has to be collective 
it has to be with the full consent of all the participants. But, 
individual or collective, action is a necessary end of the 
work of a discussion group. Without action a group tends 
to lose enthusiasm and motivation and tends to disinte- 
grate, 
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IV. Function of a group leader. More than once in the 
above we have mentioned the important function of the 
chairman or the group discussion leader. In fact his is the 
key role and it is impossible to talk of a group discussion 
without a leader, just as it is impossible to talk of a smooth 
flow of traffic without an officer controlling the traffic. 
A group discussion is after all a traffic of ideas and in order 
that it be smooth and fruitful a leader is necessary. 

We will say that the group discussion leader has a five- 
fold function to perform. 


1. The leader has to make the necessary arrangements 
for the meeting. These arrangements include—making a 
provisional list of participants; settling the time and place 
for the meeting, perhaps in informal consultation with some 
persons who will be expected to attend; settling the topic to 
be discussed, that also preferably after due consultation with 
expected participants; issuing invitations; making seating 
arrangements so that all participants are comfortably seated 
and can face one another; lighting arrangements; refresh- 
ments, if possible; and settling functionaries of the group, 
such as recorder, observer, which the group may clect or 
appoint, if considered necessary, 

2. We have seen that a group discussion has a pattern. 
It is the function of the leader to see that the pattern is 
observed. For the preparation for this he will have to 
know: 

— all the facts about his group—age and sex composition, 

interests, education, etc. 

— the techniques of discussion. 

—the issues involved in the problem to be discussed 

by the group. 

The group leader opens the discussion informally and 
smoothly, After it has started he will see that the group 
keeps to the agenda and does not deviate from it. After a 
point has been discussed well and a decision taken on it, 
or after a deadlock has been reached on it, the leader 
brings the group on tactfully to the next point. From 
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time to time he points up the discussion showing what 
progress has been made and focussing the discussion on 
the point next on the line of progress. At the close of the 
meeting he has to sum up the discussions neatly as indicated 
earlier. 

3. Not only has the leader to see that discussion proceeds 
according to pattern, but also that all the larger objectives 
of the discussion are fulfilled. These objectives are con- 
tained in the definition and the elaboration of the definition 
of group discussion given in section I above. More parti- 
cularly, we draw attention to the suggestion that it has 
to be an expression of intelligent participation of members 
in considering the problem on hand. In order that it 
may be a participation, the vociferous has to be controlled 
and the shy member has to be brought out of his shell. 
He has to see that the discussion does not degenerate into 
private talk or even a public dialogue. 

In order that participation may be intelligent it has to be 
oriented to- facts and free from emotion or violence in 
word. If the group is hastily rushing to a conclusion the 
leader should point out the fact or facts it may have over- 
looked. Often he may have to allay ill-will created by a 
careless or personal remark of one member against another. 
All this he has to do with tact. 

At the end of the discussion the Jeader has to lead his 
group to a decision on what action to take arising out of 
the agreements arrived at in the meeting. 


4. The leader also has the responsibility to see that the 
participants as well as the group as a whole grow as a 
result of discussion. So far as the members are concerned, 
unobtrusively, but nevertheless, he has to teach them how 
to think out logically and state their points of view clearly 
and tersely. Thus, again and again, he may have to ask 
members to state the reasons for their views and to state 
them in a logical form. He may have to bring to their 
attention ideas for further study of the subject if they are 
interested. In fact his aim should be to build up a person or 
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persons to take the leadership of the group he is leading. 
He has special responsibility towards the shy. 

In so far as the group is concerned he should try to build 
up its morale by his own enthusiasm and pointing out from 
time to time the progress it has made, not only in a single 
meeting but through a series of meetings, and drawing the 
attention of the group to the place it is filling in the com- 
munity, 

Above all, the leader has to bring the group to face the 
responsibility for its own decisions. We have seen that the 
“follow up” of the discussion in action is a necessary stage 
in the discussion process and without it the group is liable 
to disintegrate. Conversely, the group builds itself as a 
force for good in society by taking responsibility for its 
decisions, in the sense of implementing them. 

Thus, the leader as the knower of the subject and knower 
of the technique of group discussion and the “head” of 
the group is not only in a position to take the initiative 
in building up the members and the group, but also has 
the responsibility of taking the initiative. 


5. But all the leadership he is able to give to the group 
must be of a self-effacing type. Though he has to be en- 
thusiastic for the discussion he has not to show his partiality 
for any side in a discussion. There is no doubt he has to 
draw the attention of the members as often as necessary 
to facts and to logic, but the facts and logic must not be 
Seen to point in a pre-judged direction. 

Again, the leader should talk where talking is unavoidable 
to discharge his function. Most of the talking should be 
done by members of the discussion group. We have said that 
he has to curb the chatterbox, but by no means by himself 
taking his place, 

We may note in passing yet another sense in which the 
leader has to efface himself, Sometimes as a chairman he 
has to take notes of what has happened in the course of 
discussion. An inexperienced chairman will do it almost 
ostentatiously, so that the flow of discussion is obstructed 
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to allow him to assess it. This should not happen. If notes 
must be taken, they must be taken quietly, almost un- 
noticeably. è 

V. Membership ethics. Even the best of leaders cannot 
bring much out of a group if the members themselves do 
not realise that qua members they have to abide by a disci- 
pline and an ethics. 

The ethics of membership of a group discussion is that of 
friendliness, courtesy, informality and good will. This is of 
course the ethics of membership of any group. In a dis- 
cussion we also need on the one hand an interest and on the 
other a certain detachment. The interest is shown by lively 
and sympathetic participation in a discussion: the corres- 
ponding sin is to yawn amidst eager participants, for the 
effect of yawning is infectious. The detachment is shown 
by an attitude of open-mindedness, by following the lead 
and guidance of logic rather than listening always to the 
voice of one’s own never-sleeping interests. The discipline 
of membership may be expressed in the following com- 
mandments. 


1. Do not keep your views to yourself. Speak up your 
views on the point under discussion. 

2. Do not interrupt while others are speaking. 

3. Speak to the point, and only to the point. 

4, Be brief. Remember others too should have their 
chance. 

5. Speak on only one point at a time. A discussion is not 
an occasion for your lecture. 

6. Do not show any disrespect for the views you do not 
accept. 

7. Do not use emotionally charged language. 


8. Do not transgress rules of logic. You transgress rules of 
logic when you prefer authority or tradition to fact, or 
when you rush to conclusions on a flimsy basis, and in 


other ways. 
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In the end it is necessary to reiterate that community 
participation is absolutely essential for the health of a 
modern society. Community participation is only possible 
through living discussion groups dotted all over a com- 
munity. Educating the people in the nodes of a discussion 
group is, therefore, of utmost importance for a people who 
have accepted the road to social change. As social education 
workers it is for us to try to raise discussion groups in all 
the communities where we work. 
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CHAPTER X 


SOCIAL CONFLICTS AND THEIR RESOLUTION 


1. Socrtar education prepares the people for their develop- 
mental tasks. But no people riven with internecine conflicts 
can be equal to their developmental tasks. Hence, it is a 
part of the function of social education to remove intergroup 
conflicts and prepare the ground for inter-group coopera- 
tion. 


2. The task of Social Education in this respect is two- 
fold. First, it has to remove the causes of intergroup conflicts 
and promote inter-group harmony. Second, it has to 
inculcate in the people ways of resolving conflicts by non- 
violent means. We shall devote this chapter to the study 
of the first task. 


A. Gauses of Conflicts. 


3. In understanding the causes of inter-group conflicts, 
we recall the noble words in the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of U.N.O.: “Wars begin in the minds of men and it is 
in the minds of men that the defences of peace must be 
constructed”. All conflicts arise primarily out of prejudices 
in the minds of men and the elimination of conflicts will 
depend on elimination of prejudices. 

4. What, then, is prejudice? In describing human moti- 
vation, it will be remembered, we mentioned the charac- 
teristic of the human mind to divide men into we-groups 
and other-groups. There is all the kindliness, sympathy and 
fellow-feeling within the we-group and all the negative 
attitudes to the other group: This tendency is reinforced 
by the easy proclivity of the human mind to generalise 
without sufficient ground. All persons in the other-group 
have the same trait which we dislike. In technical language 
we create in our minds a stereotype, or a generalised image 
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of a man in the other-group. Thus a prejudice is a stereo- 
typed and negative attitude to men in the other-group. 


5. An attitude has two properties which further help to 
define prejudice. First, it has always a hedonic or feeling 
tone attached to it. Our attitude to our friends generates 
pleasurable feelings, our attitude to our enemies generates 
negative, unpleasant feelings. Second, attitudes also in- 
fluence our cognition—i.e., our perception and thinking. 
We are likely to perceive or interpret our friends favourably 
and enemies unfavourably. 


6. The consequence of prejudice is social distance—in 
avoidance of contact between persons of other groups. A 
reduction of social distance by outside forces unaccom- 
panied by a change in attitude will only create friction. 
Social distance means or leads to discrimination in depiiving 
the men in the other-group of the possibility of fully parti- 
cipating in the life of your group, in the rights and obli- 
gations and privileges of your we-group. In the charged 
atmosphere of discrimination tension generates and only 
incidents are needed to spark out verbal injuries and even 
overt aggression. 


7. We have found the cause of conflicts in prejudices and 
the root of prejudice in the proclivity of the human mind 
to divide men into we-groups and other-groups (or as they 
are called in-groups and out-groups). However, some 
prejudices are very mild and amenable to modification by 
reason, others are not. What determines the strength 
and intensity of a prejudice? 

8. There are three factors which bear on the strength and 
intensity of a prejudice, the cultural factor, the structure 
of personality and group pressure. 


9. Some cultures favour the growth of strong we-group 
feelings in men’s minds. We have said earlier that the 
stronger the we-feeling, the stronger will be the negative 
feeling towards other groups. So that negative attitudes 
or prejudices against other groups grow easily in this fertile 
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soil. Not only that, the stronger the we-feeling the stronger 
will be the pressure on members of the group to conform 
to the views and thoughts with which the group identifies 
itself. And if there is any sub-group within the group, 
which resists this conformity, there is a likelihood of the 
majority pushing out this sub-group, even to the point of 
treating it as a hostile other-group. This was the situation 
of the Jews when the Nazis dominated Germany. 


10. However, in any given culture, not all men are 
equally full of prejudices or free from them. The individuals 
vary widely in this respect. Even when the star of Hitler 
was at its zenith, there were men in Germany free of any 
hatred towards the Jews. And whether an individual 
will be prejudiced or not will depend on the frustration and 
insecurity he has faced in his life. In fact, some psychologists 
trace deep-rooted prejudices in men’s minds to the frustra- 
tion and insecurity they had experienced in their child= 
hood. Frustration and insecurity easily pave the way to 
aggression. 


11. Sometimes the frustrated person is not able to locate 
easily the cause of his frustration. This gives rise to a 
generalised propensity to aggression. In such cases, or even in 
cases where the cause of frustration is localised, but is 
beyond the frustrated person’s power to attack, the aggres- 
sion fixesitself on any visible, vulnerable objectin his vicinity. 
Thus a child punished by his elders is prone to wreak his 
vengeance on toys or maltreat his pets. A person humiliated 
by the boss is likely to take it out on his family when he 
returns home. 


12. When the frustration is the frustration of a number 
of persons joined together by a we-feeling, it is liable to 
generate into group prejudices and hostility. Thus, the 
Germans humiliated by their defeat in World War I were 
easily inflamed against other people and made Jews the 
scapegoats for all their humiliations. 


13. Both in the individual and the group we have traced 
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the cause of prejudice and hostility to frustration and in- 
Security. The two great causes of frustration and insecurity 
are competition from outsiders and social change within the 
group, whether generated by inner or outer forces. The 
competition pertains to the division of scarce goods. The 
term “scarce goods” is to be taken in a wide sense. Thus 
two brothers may inherit one small house on their father’s 
death and the division of this property may occasion mutual 
bickerings and hostility. Similarly, Labour and Capital 
fall out because of competition in the division of profits 
accruing from business. But, again, the “most powerful 
nation in the world” is also in a Way a scarce good. Two 
powerful countries cannot both be the “most powerful 
nation in the world” and the competition to be “the most 
powerful nation in the world” is sure to lead to hostile 
feelings between the two. 


~ 14, Social change may also lead to prejudice and hostile 
feeling when it leads to a disturbance in the existing social 
relations, that is to say, when it leads to a change of status. 
The more rapid and far-reaching the social change the greater 
will be the possibility of inter-group hostility. Social change 
here means disturbance in inter-personal expectations. Thus 
an old-fashioned father will insist on his right to choose 
the bride for his son, the son may revolt against this right 
of the father. Or, ifin a village Harijans leave their ancestral 
Occupation and take to other Occupations more remunera- 
tive or socially desirable, they may incur hostility of other 
groups against them. Generally, political, economic and 
social difficulties and cultural crises are important in 
creating feelings of insecurity in individuals and groups 
and, hence, are prolific causes of prejudice, discrimination 
and conflict, 


15. In modern times, particularly, the classes, the groups, 
the loyalties of men are in a State of flux, and the people, or 
at least, a large number of them are insecure. The psycho- 
logical effect of this State on the minds of men is similar 
to the state of mind of a child who has known no love. In 
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such an atmosphere free floating clouds of inter-group 
prejudice are numerous. And when the conditions are 
favourable there is a precipitation of conflict. 


16. We canname threesuch conditions conducive to a con- 
flict. First, if there is a vulnerable minority, which is easily 
distinguishable by visible marks, prejudice and hostility 
is likely to focus on that minority. We have said enough 
about this in the above. Second, there may be certain 
elements in the population which are too prone to take 
the law in their own hands, Adolescent boys’ gangs, e.g., 
are such groups. Or sometimes, lower elements in a popula- 
tion who have nothing to lose in a violent conflict can get 
out of hands when the tension is high. Third, there may be 
persons who instigate one side or the other to take recourse 
to overt aggression. Fourth, there may be incidents which 
are magnified out of proportion by a group to serve as 
casus belli against the other group. 


17. What we have said uptil now can be summarised 
in the following statements: 


a. Prejudice lies at the base of inter-group conflict. 


b. Prejudice, to some extent, is natural in the human 
mind which is prone to divide men into we-groups 
and other-groups. But the more serious types of 
prejudice come out of frustration and insecurity. 

c. The frustration and insecurity arise when groups 
compete in the possession of scarce goods, and at a 
time of social change, when the status of a people and 
therefore their sense of security and inter-personal 
expectations are seriously disturbed. 3 

d. Competition and social change create tensions in 
which a conflict is likely to be precipitated more or 
less easily, unless opposing forces come into play. 


B. Reduction of Conflicts. 


18. Our study of the nature and cause of prejudice and 
conflict provides clues to us for a programme of action de- 
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signed to reduce inter-group tension and hostility. Such a 
programme could be based on six principles as follows: 


-19. (a) Since the root of conflict lies in frustiation and 
insecuiity, a part of the actionto remove the grounds of con- 
flict will have as its objective the treatment of causes leading 
to frustration and insecurity in the minds of men in con- 
flicting groups. Most of the insecurity in modern times is 
economic in origin. It is not for nothing that the U.N.O., 
whose principal task is to end war, has found it necessary 
to devote a large part of its attention to the economic ills 
of this world. 


20. The attack on the causes of insecurity also yields 
better results than a direct attack on the prejudices of the 
people, for the simple reason that a direct attack on group 
prejudices is likely to bring the group together and, hence, 
strengthen the prejudices. 


21. (b) We saw that prejudice is an attitude based on a 
generalisation without a sufficient ground, i.e., without a 
body of facts which will justify the generalisation. Hence, 
one way of attacking a prejudice indirectly is to present 
the prejudiced party with facts that go against the facile 
generalisation. However, the information or education or 
propaganda can succeed best in its objective if— 


(i) itis presented, not specially, but as a part of the 
ordinary action ofa group. Thus, rather than call a 
special meeting of members of a prejudiced group 
to give them some facts about the other group, it 
would be better to introduce the material in teacher 
training courses, in text books, in training of offi- 
cials, in conferences etc. 


(ii) the educational material should not err on the side 
of exaggeration of facts, or be unduly sentimental. 
Facts as they are, plus the results of inter-group 
tension in the form of tragic consequences in the lives 
of men who are victims of aggression constitute 
the best educational material. 
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(iii) It is best if persons from the aggressive group are 
involved in the collection of facts. For, then, they 
are more likely to identify themselves with the 
conclusions from the facts than if the facts were 
just presented to them. 

(iv) The educational material should better be presented 
and studied in groups, rather than individually. 

(v) The educational material should enable various 
persons in a group to identify their roles and values 
in individuals of the other group. For example, 
the doctors in a majority community may know 
the life and work of doctors in the minority com- 
munity. A carpenter in one community should 
know how a carpenter in the other community 
lives. 

22. (c) There should also be an attempt to emphasise 
common values or change the conflicting values of the two 
groups so as to bring them nearer to one another. This 
could be done in the following ways: 

(i) Appeal may be made to values shared in common, 
e.g., love of the country. Such appeals would, of 
course, be emotional, though too much emotion 
may spoil the effect. Also, the appeals should be 
made by persons esteemed by both the conflicting 
groups. z 

(ii) The best propaganda, they say, is the propaganda 
of deed. If there are men who have shown the spirit 
of tolerance and friendliness and neighbourly love 
towards the other group, the knowledge of such 
deeds should be spread and the persons commended 
or lauded publicly. for their deed. 

23. (d) We have seen that prejudice creates social 
distance, or “solitude” between two groups. To break 
the solitude and bring the men in the two groups into 
contact and collaboration with one another is a way to break 
the prejudice. However, as we have said, contact may 
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cause friction and, therefore, care has to be taken in the 
manner of bringing the two groups together. A seminar 
on “Youth Education in Intergroup relations” held in 
Munich in 1960 under the auspices of the Youth Institute, 
Munich has suggested the following three steps in bringing 
two hostile groups together: 
First: hold informal meetings between individuals from 
the two groups. The invitation should come from 
a non-partisan held in respect by both groups. ‘The 
number of persons should not be large and both groups 
should be approximately equally represented. Sufhi- 
cient time should be allowed in such meetings for 
personal contacts to be established. 


Second: A knowledgeable and neutral person aware of the 
issues separating the two groups may give a talk on 
some of the issues, followed by a discussion conducted 
in an atmosphere of openness and courtesy. 


Third: The persons from the two groups may then be 
involved in a common experience, such as a trip or a 
vacation camp. In case of groups occupying separate 
territories there may also be programmes of youth of 
one group going to and staying and working with 
the other group. This, however, needs competent 
leaders and careful and meticulous planning. The 
youth exchanges of this type need to be followed by 
correspondence between the persons in the two groups 
involved. 


24. Another and perhaps a better way may be to avoid 
the issues, at least in the first instance, and to give person 
from two groups an experience of working together in func- 
tional groups. Such functional groups may be of a tempo- 
rary or continuing character. Examples of temporary groups 
are mixed committees for celebrating common festivals 
or national days, recreational events, like camps, dramas, 
tours etc. Continuing groups may be youth groups or 
adult groups or committees for studying some problems 
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common to both groups. A very good group of this kind 
which could be temporary or continuing is a team composed 
of individuals from conflicting groups within a locality 
which would play against teams from other localities. 
Sports and recreation do, indeed, lend to much utility in 
this respect. International work camps are similarly useful 
in helping international understanding. 

25.(e) We have seen that prejudice leads to discrimina- 
tion which in turn inflames the feelings of the group dis- 
criminated against. An effective way of reducing pre- 


judices, and therefore, chances of a conflict would be to 


legislate against any such discrimination. The law, however, 
needs to be supported by assurances of prompt and adequate 
action in case of breach of law. This means the creation 
of a confidence in the minorities of the strict impartiality of 
those who have to enforce the law. The presence of high 
officials and political leaders known for their impartiality 
in places of high tension is one way in which this confidence 
can be created. 


26. Of course, if the ultimate objective of law is to be 
fulfilled there should be a minimum use of force against an 
erring and dominating group. Too much force may turn 
the majority against the law and thus defeat its purpose. 
In the long run it is better to create conditions where 
there will be no temptation to break the law; for in time 
the law will command the respect due to it. So often it 
has been found that law leads and morality follows. 

27.(f) It is a part of a good programme of inter-group 
relations that simultaneously with the above steps the mino- 
rities should be involved in a common social organisation 
with the majority. Everywhere social organisation is itself 
a method of promoting harmony, if not unity of purpose. 
This can be seen in the difference between the scramble 
to find a seat in a bus and the queue system. Thus, the 
employment of individuals from conflicting groups in 
common health, education, community development and 
other services, in various occupations and trade unions 
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and associations is perhaps the most rewarding programme 
of inter-group relations. The greater the number of social 
sectors in which persons from conflicting groups and, espe- 
cially, minorities are brought together in work, the greater 
will be the effect on inter-group relations. If a minority 
do not have individuals qualified to man all the services at 
various levels, it would be expedient to pick intelligent 
youth from the minorities and impart to them the necessary 
training. In this way the minorities will become internally 
differentiated and, therefore, in a better position to inte- 
grate with the majority. Also, this will help the minority 
to spread in small groups in the general community. This 
will help the minority to be better appreciative of the feelings 
and sentiments of the majority and so to minimise the 
prominent display of those symbols and actions which 
offend the majority. 


28. Even if the minority is not so dispersed in the general 
community, social organisation could give an occupation 
to those elements of population which are prone to play a 
destructive role in inter-group relations. We mentioned 
adolescent boys inthis connection. Organisation of these boys 
in youth groups engaged in socially acceptable activities 
has its welcome by-product in lessening inter-group tensions. 
Employment of idle hands in lower strata of society serves 
the same purpose. 


29. Finally, we should mention that a society keen on 
evolving inter-group harmony should provide within its 
organisation a mechanism for keeping awatch on all areas of 
inter-group prejudice, discrimination, tension and hostility 
and a mechanism to promote in the community non- 
violent methods of resolving conflicts—i.e., methods 
of conciliation, negotiation, mediation and arbitration— 
and even (shouldit come toit) satyagraha—than open, physi- 
cal, destructive conflict. In our country, upto the district 
level, where District Social Education Officers are in 
position, the social education set up should provide this 
mechanism. If it succeeds in some measure in doing so, 
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a suitable mechanism at higher levels will also come. 
We shall deal next with this aspect of the question. 


C. Practical hints for social education workers. 


In the end we shall draw up a few practical hints for the 
social education workers who wish to do their bit in reducing 
inter-group tensions in their areas: 


(i) 
(ii) 


(iii 


= 


(iv) 


(v) 


Make a survey of all areas of inter-group tension in 
your locality. 

Do not attack widely held prejudices directly. We 
have studied many ways of attacking them in- 
directly and these should be resorted to. 

Do not attack all expressions of a prejudice, eg., all 
types of discrimination of one group against another, 
all at once. Do it one by one and start with the 
one you can tackle without arousing too much 
feelings against your attempt. 

The best method of work is to work through groups, 
by means of natural leaders of the groups and by 
evoking active participation of members in acti- 
vities of the group. 

The most strategic groups with whom „you can work 
for the reduction of inter-group tensions are groups 
of parents, teachers and youth. 


CHAPTER XI 
EDUCATION IN RESOLVING SOCIAL CONFLICTS 


1. We have so far studied the causes of conflicts and the 
ways of reducing tensions which generate conflicts. How- 
ever, no society can avoid conflicts altogether. The question 
is, when conflicts do occur, how best can they be resolved? 

2. There is, of course, the age-old method of violence. 
Let him who can. But past the middle of the 20th century, 
mankind finds such methods ill-fitting with the civilization 
it has built up. Not to speak of intra-national conflicts, 
even in international conflicts the wisdom of humanity 
rejects the resort to violence as irresponsible and criminal. 
Today, we have to study in a scientific manner the ways in 
which groups, including nations, can and should solve 
their conflicts non-violently. 

3. The question, how to resolve intergroup conflicts 
is of special concern to a social education worker. Our 
society is experiencing a rapid social change. In the course 
of this social change there is bound to be a clash of interests 
between the new and the old, between one group and 
another. The social education worker is trained to think 
of promoting social change while preserving social harmony 
and social solidarity. If he is to remain true to his training 
he must try to educate the people in the way of peaceful 
solutions of differences between one group and another. 
Apart from willingness or otherwise of using non-violence 
as a way of resolving inter-group differences, there is a 
widespread ignorance about it. The social education worker 
should do his best to make the people aware of the possibility 
and desirability of adopting these non-violent methods. 

4. There are three stages in the resolution of conflicts— 
negotiation, third party influence, and what for a 
better name may be called “the last resort”. In intra- 
national affairs where there is a law which applies in the 
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case of the conflict, the “last resort” is litigation. Where 
a law does not cover the case, or where a law does cover 
the case but is regarded as unjust by one of the parties, 
the “last resort” may be passive resistance or civil dis- 
obedience. This would also apply, as Gandhiji so uniquely 
demonstrated, to cases of conflict between imperialist 
and subject people. In international affairs the “last 
resort’, short of violence, has yet to be found. Perhaps, 
when a form of world government evolves, the “last resort” 
in international conflicts may be an appeal to the world 
court or world assembly and that may be the equivalent 
of litigation in intra-national conflicts, Or, perhaps, some 
type of international civil disobedience or passive resistance 
may be evolved. 

We shall now study the three stages of resolving conflicts. 


A. NEGOTIATION 
Obstacles to negotiations 


5. Negotiation refers to an attempt by the two conflicting 
parties to arrive at an understanding between themselves 
on the point or points of conflict. 

6. There are three preliminary obstacles to negotiation: 
psychological, social and political. The psychological 
obstacle consists in an imagined loss of prestige in taking 
the initiative in starting negotiation to end the dispute. 
Where this attitude is present, as it is in many group con- 
flicts in villages, it may be best to wait till passions have 
cooled down to the point where negotiations are possible. 
Where such time is not available, it is the duty of neutrals 
to bring the parties to the point of negotiation, perhaps 
also to provide a place for negotiation. This does not mean 
coming to the second stage, for the third party at this stage 
does not come in to resolve the conflict but only to remove 
psychological obstacles to negotiation. ; 

7. Another psychological obstacle is the ideas each 
conflicting side has of the inherent righteousness of its own 
cause and almost congenital wickedness of the other side. 
No negotiations are possible with men who think in this way. 
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8. The social obstacle consists in the structure of a group 
which does not permit of negotiation with another group. 
The elders in a group may be against contacts with another 
group, as for example, was the case in Shakespeare’s play 
Romeo and Juliet. Or, young hot-heads within a group 
may believe more in violent methods than in peaceful nego- 
tiations. In such cases also neutrals have a service to per- 
form. The social obstacle may continue to operate even after 
the negotiations start. For example, even if the USA and 
the USSR desire to come closer to one another, the presence 
of China within the Communist group may militate against 
an “East-West” understanding. 

9, The political obstacle refers to the inability of the two 
groups or one of the groups to take a higher viewpoint 
or discover a common ground which could offer possi- 
bilities of ending the conflict. This often happens in a 
village quarrel. The two sides are almost unaware of the 
fact that they belong to one village, whose peace and 
prosperity should be their common concern. 

10. All the three types of obstacles point to the need of 
neutrals, perhaps professional neutrals, who can help in 
the gradual and patient demolition of the obstacles and 
bring the disputants to the conference table and to keep 
them there long enough to give a chance for conflict- 
resolving ideas to germinate and sprout. Every community 
must have the mechanism to produce such neutrals when 
conflicts within it threaten to disorganise it. 


Preparation for negotiations 


11. When the time for negotiation comes the conflicting 
sides prepare for the negotiations. This preparation is 
threefold:—appointing the negotiator, briefing him and 
preparing a well-reasoned statement of its “case”. In 
village factions these steps may not be taken formally, 
but without them the negotiations can only be risky. 

12. It is necessary for a side to “name” the negotiator, 
because it is only fair that the other side should know that 
their adversaries mean business and that the talks will 
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not later be repudiated as “unauthorised”. The briefing 
tells the negotiator how far he can go with the group behind 
him. It is but fair to the negotiator to know this. The 
reasoned statement of the case is necessary, because without 
it the negotiations may degenerate into wrangling and 
emotional outbursts. Producing a reasoned statement of 
the case is also an educational process. It clarifies one’s 
own mind and it helps outsiders, especially neutrals, in 
understanding the position of a party to the conflict. When 
one of the parties to the conflict is the government, the 
reasoned statement of the other side is termed a “petition” 
or representation. A well-reasoned petition not only helps 
the Government to take an understanding attitude to 
the grievances of the representing body, but also educates 
the public to the point of view of the petitioners. 


The process of negotiation 


13. The place of negotiation deserves attention. It 
should be one where none of the adversaries has any hesi- 
tation to go. If it has the positive virtue of calming down 
the passions and violent inclinations of the adversaries, so 
much the better. As far as possible the authorised negotiators 
should be “alone”? with one another at the talks. The 
presence of others may introduce an element of “playing 
to the gallery”, even the invisible gallery, which is inimical 
to a wholesome negotiating atmosphere. 

14. At the same time the complete isolation of the nego- 
tiators is also not desirable. The object of negotiation is 
to bring the parties together and the coming together 
of negotiators alone in secret parleys would defeat the 
object. It is, therefore, a good device for the negotiators 
to go back to their parties and report to them of the sub- 
stance of the talks, and then come back to the negotiation 
table, perhaps with fresh briefing. This going to and fro 
of the negotiators is likely to be an educative process for the 
parties. 3 

15. If possible, it would be better for the negotiators to 
keep a record of their talks. If the negotiations break down 
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there is a temptation on the part of a negotiator to put 
unpleasant things in the other’s mouth and to repudiate 
what he may have said. However, it is realised that it is 
possible to keep such records only in sophisticated and high- 
level negotiations. 

16. In actual negotiations there is a danger of each 
negotiator acting only as the spokesman of his party. Not 
that there is some special virtue in compromise. There 
are situations when compromise may amount to betrayal 
of principles. The point is that the chief purpose in nego- 
tiations is to see the other man’s point of view and to explore 
the possibilities of a synthesis of interests which satisfies 
both parties. The attitude of a spokesman is not conducive 
to this. But, then, there is hardly a remedy for this, for the ` 
dispute between two parties cannot be taken up at a level 

- of wisdom to which the negotiators, or the parties, do not 
come. 

17. If the negotiators are wise they will perhaps arrive 
at an agreement on some points, may be one point and 
perhaps that, too, a minor one. When two parties have 
been separated for some time cooperation in small, limited, 
spheres may itself be an event to be welcomed. If the 
cooperation in small matters yields a pleasant taste in the 
mouths of both parties, it may lead to the dissolution of 
prejudices and thus to their coming together. The neutrals 
may, perhaps, have a role here in suggesting the minor 
points where the two parties could agree. 


B. THIRD PARTY INFLUENCE 


18. When negotiations between two parties reach a 
blind alley and if the recourse to violence or the “last 
resort? has to be avoided, the parties have to bring in 
others or accept the entry of others in their dispute. This 
happens in three stages. In the first stage, a party endea- 
vours to build up pressure of public opinion in its favour. 
The second stage is that of mediation and third of arbi- 
tration. Both mediation and arbitration depend on the 
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prior consent of the two parties to accept the mediation 
or results of arbitration. 


Building public opinion 

19. The aim of one of the parties in building up pressure 
of opinion on its side is really to influence those who are 
in a position “to deliver the goods”. In a political dispute 
it may be done to obtain the support of the leaders of 
public opinion. In a matter where a new law would meet 
the grievances of the party, it will have to “lobby” for 
support to its cause in the legislature which is to enact 
the law. In a village dispute the important persons may be 
panches or sarpanches or those who command respect 
from both sides. 

20. In going out for soliciting the third party support 
for its cause a party may haye to exercise a good deal of 
discretion. There may be third parties only too willing 
to lend it their support, and yet to accept their support 
may be too costly in the long run. For example, the commu- 
nists are now eager to lend their support to nascent nations 
in Africa struggling for political independence, but the 
leaders of these people are not so eager to accept the sup- 
port for reasons which one can understand and appreciate. 
The path of non-violence is to court the support of those 
who can plead with and influence the other party in a 
friendly manner and not seek the support of those who 
would egg one on to rupture and violence and disaster. 

21. Before, however, a disputing party directs its efforts 
on persons who can put pressure on the other party for an 
amicable solution a “softening up” process is necessary. 
This softening up process consists of propaganda—propa- 
ganda for depicting the justness of its own cause and the 
unjustness of the other party’s stand. The propaganda 
is aimed at educating the “general public’’. Skilful pro- 
paganda would consist not only of direct presentation of 
one’s case through speakers and writers but an indirect 
presentation through drama, poetry, other literary forms 
and through the various media of communication. The 
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softening up process does not exclude the emissaries of 
one side approaching informally persons on the other side 
for a “reasonable” settlement. 

22. Amidst volleys of propaganda from the two sides 
many persons will align themselves with one side or the 
other. If the balance of forces makes one of the parties 
yield to the demands of others, the dispute is settled and 
only residuary operations may be needed to sweep away 
bitterness that may have remained as a result of the long- 
drawn-out dispute. 


The role of neutrals 


23. If, however, no side yields, the society will perhaps be 
lucky in having persons who have stuck fast to their neu- 
trality, while professing and expressing goodwill for both 
the sides. For it is from among these neutrals that will 
come the mediators or arbitrators to put an end to the 
quarrel. Every society, from the international society down 
to the village, needs such ‘professional’ neutrals. Even 
if the worst comes to worst and one of the parties to the 
dispute takes to “the last resort”, the professional neutrals 
may yet exert themselves to bring the parties back to the 
path of mediation or perhaps even of negotiation. 

24. When the attempt of one of the parties to build up 
sufficient pressure of opinion on its side proves futile and 
it is in a mood to take to the “‘last resort”, it is time for the 
neutrals to exert themselves. The neutrals do so both by 
“educating the public” on the unfortunate consequences 
of prolonged differences between the two parties, and by 
drawing the attention of the two parties to these very 
consequences and in addition telling them that a settlement 
is possible. In doing so, they will, of course, discreetly 
avoid telling what the settlement might be, for that might 
be misconstrued by either disputing party as taking sides 
with the other party. Whatever his own views may be a 
professional neutral will keep them strictly to himself 
until the moment of mediation or arbitration. 
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Mediation 


25. When the two parties to the dispute are convinced 
of the sincerity of the neutrals and realise that the “last 
resort” even if it means victory to one side will mean only 
a pyrrhic victory not worth having, the time is ripe for 
mediation or arbitration. In mediation the two sides still 
retain the final say in their own hands, but yield to the 
moral pressure of neutrals in agreeing to a compromise 
suggested by the latter. It is a mediated give and take 
between the two sides. In arbitration the disputing sides 
do not see any possibility of a compromise but are so aware 
of the disastrous results of the quarrel entering the stage of 
the “last resort” that they think any solution would be 
better than that and so relinquish in advance their right 
to disagree with the judgment of the neutral. In both 
cases it is the moral duty of the neutral to exert his utmost 
in finding, not a compromise between the two positions, 
but if possible their synthesis. An example of such synthesis 
is the settlement arrived at by India and Pakistan, through 
the mediacy of the World Bank, on the dispute for exploiting 
the waters of the Punjab rivers. 

26. Mediation is always preferable to arbitration, be- 
cause while arbitration may settle a dispute the parties do 
not grow with the settlement. Mediation is an educative 
process. Through mediation the parties grow in the power 
to create a new synthesis out of existing conflicts. 

27. On the international plane there are now some 
disputes which are ripé for mediation or arbitration and it 
is perhaps only the sense of a lack of urgency on the part 
of the disputants or the lack of moral strength of the “‘pro- 
fessional” neutrals that they are dragging along. We will 
not go into this. However, in our own internal quarrels 
also there are many disputes, such as boundary disputes 
between Maharashtra and Mysore and disputes on utiliza- 
tion of river waters between some States, which should be 
settled by mediation, preferably, otherwise by arbitration. 
In village and private disputes litigation takes the place of 
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arbitration, but it is also in a way the last resort and men 
of goodwill should build up mediation mechanisms to 
settle these disputes. 

Can social education build up such professional neutrals 
and mediatory roles in society? 


C. THE LAST RESORT. 


28. When one of the parties to the dispute has come to 
the conclusion that the risk of some social disorganisation 
is a better alternative to the injustice and hardship of the 
existing situation, the dispute enters the third stage, which 
we have called the “last resort”. Here humanity is indebted 
to Thoreau, Tolstoy and, particularly, Gandhiji for showing 
us a way which avoids physical violence and large-scale 
social disorganisation which can be repaired only with 
difficulty, a way which treats mankind, in spite of its numer- 
ous internal differences, as one big joint family worthy 
of preservation at all costs. We shall try to spellout this non- 
violent way of resolving disputes which cross beyond the 
stage of negotiation, mediation or arbitration. 


Notice! 


29. The first step in this non-violent warfare is to give 
notice to your adversary that you intend taking to “the 
last resort”. The notice will, of course, state all the reasons 
for doing so. Gandhiji always gave such a notice to the 
British Government in Africa or in India. An equally 
good notice, which also serves other purposes, is the kartal. 
Hartal strikes the imagination of the people, draws their 
pointed attention to the injustice from which they are 
suffering and prepares them for the forthcoming struggle. 
Also, as Gandhiji once said, “hartal was a proper indi- 
cation to me how far I would be able to carry Civil Dis- 
obedience”. To the adversary the hartal shows the popular 
Strength behind the opponent’s demand and offers an 
occasion to him to reconsider his stand. 
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30. The “‘last resort” in non-violent warfare is variously 
called passive resistance, non-cooperation or civil dis- 
obedience. Gandhiji’s name for it was Satyagraha and he 
termed it as an appeal to the reason and conscience of the 
adversary. He distinguished between passive resistance 
and satyagraha in that while the passive resister is non- 
violent because of the superior might of the adversary, and 
would indeed resort to violence if he could, the satyagrahi 
is non-violent at all costs and as a matter of faith. Looking 
to the men who advocated passive resistance, like Tolstoy, 
it is difficult to see what Gandhiji meant by making this 
distinction between passive resistance and satyagraha. 
But, I think, all the three concepts of passive resistance, 
non-cooperation and civil disobedience are parts of the 
total concept of non-violent warfare. We shall try to explain 
this. 

31. In passive resistance the “non-violent soldier” refuses 
to go out to assist the Government. In thus staying back 
he disobeys the Government and thus invites the punishment 
prescribed by the Government for the disobedience on 
himself and suffers the punishment without retaliation. 
Passive resistance is also essentially an individual’s resistance 
to unjust laws. The case of a “conscientious objector” 
is a case of passive resistance. He believes war to be immoral 
and conscription unjust. He suffers the imprisonment 
prescribed by his Government for refusing to offer himself 
as a conscript. He does not care if others similarly disobey 
the Government or not. 

32. Non-cooperation is not so much a disobedience to 
Government as a. refusal to avail of the institutions 
identified with the Government. Giving up titles, resigning 
positions in the Government, boycotting courts, schools 
and legislatures are instances of non-cooperation. A non- 
cooperator even goes further and tries to set up institutions 
to replace these and which would not be identified with 
Government. The Gujerat Vidyapeeth, for example, was 
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meant to provide education for those who refused to avail 
themselves of education in schools and colleges set up by 
Government. Similarly, a non-cooperator may ask the 
people to set up their own courts to settle their disputes 
and not go to Government law courts. 

33. Civil disobedience, like passive resistance, is dis- 
obeying Government, but it is breaking Government-made 
laws in a more positive sense than merely staying back. 
Moreover, whereas passive resistance is an individual 
resistance, civil disobedience, as propounded by Gandhiji, 
is a mass phenomenon. It is people’s resistance to and 
breaking of unjust laws. The case of breaking the salt 
law in 1931 is a case of civil disobedience. 

34, There is, of course, a thin line between non-coopera- 
tion and civil disobedience. A non-cooperator may not only 
not join the Government effort in prosecuting a war, but 
may try to dissuade others from helping the Government 
in its war effort. Again, boycott may involve picketing 
and the sttike is an equally legitimate weapon in non- 
violent warfare. 

35. All the three concepts, passive resistance, non- 
cooperation and civil disobedience, entail suffering on the 
part of the satyagrahi, a suffering without retaliation. 
Again, a satyagrahi does not disobey all laws, he disobeys 
only the laws he considers unjust and obeys other laws which 
he does not think as unjust, even though the laws may 
have been made by the same government. All this helps to 
raise the struggle to a moral plane and when the satyagraha 
becomes a movement of a whole people, an adversary with 
a sense for the values of civilization, such as the British 
people, find it difficult to resist the moral pressure. 

36. By its very nature civil disobedience is a weapon 
not to be lightly used. Again and again Gandhiji said that 
civil disobedience should be resorted to only when negotia- 
tions and constitutional methods have failed. 

37. A method of similar status, though of a more indi- 
vidual incidence, is the hunger strike or, may be, fast unto 
death. Apparently, it is the self-immolation of an indivi- 
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dual: but the individual more often than not represents and, 
indeed, symbolises a movement. And this makes it as much 
of a satyagraha as civil disobedience itself. That is why 
Gandhiji advised about fasting, too, that it should be used 
only as a last resort. 


Need for education in resolving conflicts 


38. We have tried to explain in the above, methods of 
resolving conflicts without physical violence. Seeing how 
often and how easily people take to violence, and if not to 
violence, to the stage of civil disobedience, before trying 
the previous stages, we can see the need of educating 
people in the civilized methods of resolving their differences. 
Thus, we have heard of students pulling chains in trains 
where the train timings did not suit them. Now, pulling 
chains is an act of civil disobedience, it is an act leading 
to social disorganisation and large-scale social inconven- 
ience. A sense of civilization demands that it should be 
resorted to only after representation, negotiation, and 
mediation have failed. But the “grown up children” do 
not know this. Again, our people break heads over differ- 
ences of language. Have they in all cases tried the methods 
of non-violence? The answer is clear—no, they have not 
done so. 

39. They have not done so, not because of any inherent 
anti-social urge in them, but because they do not know of 
the peaceful methods of resolving conflicts. Or, if they 
know them, they have not been educated in their use. 
Looking to the social disorganisation and mutual bitter- 
ness which violence and “last resort’? methods involve, 
I think we should provide for such an education. 


The professional neutrals 

40. Not only that, we should provide as a part of our 
social structure, from the village up to the national level, 
the “professional” neutrals I have mentioned in this chapter. 
Wherever factions and quarrels and disputes threaten to 
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break into violence or otherwise threaten to create social 
bitterness, frustration and misery, these professional neu- 
trals will try to bring them to the negotiation round table, 
to the lobby, or to listen to the mediator’s voice, and to 
create an atmosphere favourable to these processes. 

41. It is the function of social education to build this 
mechanism, and to train the neutrals. The trainine is 
necessary, because, firstly, without it there is a danger of 
the neutrals rushing in at the slightest sign of conflict. 
Men are fated to grow amidst conflicts. Up to a point they 
are good for the health and vigour of a society. It is only 
when conflicts tend to break out in physical violence, or 
when they bring down a community to a stand-still of 
all round frustration, that they need to be ‘“‘noticed” by 
neutrals. Secondly, the training will bring home to the 
neutrals, the need for going about their job in a self-effacing 
way. It is for the conflicting parties to work out a settle- 
ment of the dispute, the neutral only plays the catalyst. If 
the neutral provides a “formula”, the dispute may perhaps 
be settled, but the disputants do not grow in maturity in 
the process. 


_ PART III 
i” Literacy 


12 


CuapTer XII 
LITERACY IN MODERN LIFE 


1. Nations all over the world are now coming to a meet 
for a race in social and economic development. It is roughly 
known that a nation that is ahead in literacy is also ahead 
in social and economic development. But we do not know 
the mechanism which binds literacy and development 
together and unless the mechanism is understood the con 
viction in the utility of literacy will be lacking, 


LITERACY AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


2. Understanding the bond between literacy and socio- 
economic development is also helpful to us in another 
way. Sofar we have been dwelling mostly on the advantages: 
of literacy to an individual man, woman or child. When 
we speak of the utility of literacy to men and women we 
have the adult educational approach to it. However, when 
we ask ourselves what difference literacy makes to a society, 
we have the social educational approach. Without mini- 
mising the value of the adult educational approach, we 
would prefer the social educational approach, because, 
for one thing, the latter contains the former within itself. 

3. Recentstudies, especially, those of Myrdal and Norton, 
have brought out already the connection between literacy 
and development. However, these studies do not probe 
into the mechanism binding the two. For this latter pur- 
pose Daniel Lerner’s study of the social flux in the Middle 
East is of inestimable value and in this chapter we shall 
be drawing rather generously on it.* i 

4. Broadly speaking, the bond between literacy and socio- 


* Lerner, Daniel. The Passing of Traditional Society: Modemising the Middle 
East. Illinois, Free Press, 1958. 
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economic progress is as follows: Socio-economic progress 
comes when the prevailing ideology in a society is that 
one can make one’s lot better by one’s own efforts. If 
certain social institutions or customs stand in the way of 
one’s effort for amelioration, these, too, can be modified 
or changed by individuals’ efforts. But the better state of 
life for which one has to strive has first to be built in one’s 
own mind, in one’s own imagination, at least in a sketchy 
fashion, if one has to strive to bring it about. It may also 
‘mean a shift in our beliefs. This means that the mind has 
to free itself from the thraldom to the present state of affairs, 
free itself in order to roam into regions in imagination, 
In other words, it has to achieve, what may be called, 
psychic mobility. 

5. Now, psychic mobility may be achieved in many ways. 
Travel, life in large towns, a sharp and reflective intelli- 
gence—these are all conducive to psychic mobility. But 
in some ways literacy provides the best generator of psychic 
mobility. Howisthisso? 


THE SPOKEN US. THE WRITTEN WORD 


_ 6. In examining the value of literacy in respect of psychic 
mobility we have to compare the written word to the 
spoken word. The written word depends on its comprehen- 
sion on vision, whereas the spoken word depends upon 
sound. In nature, the hearing of a sound demands a more 
immediate and urgent reaction than the sight of an object. 
In human life the symbolic nature of the spoken word 
blunts the sense of urgency to some extent, but not to an 
extent that will free the imagination entirely from the 
bondage to the here and now. Because of the tone and 
pitch and other aural associations of speech, the spoken 
word carries more of the impact of a personality that is 
speaking to us than the written word he may use. The 
spoken word is more emotionally saturated than the written . 
word and emotions always bind us to the present. 

7. Also, in the history of man, as in the history of an in- 
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dividual, the spoken word is more often used as a request 
or command or exhortation or entertainment than as a 
source of knowledge. Thus, by its very associations, the spoken 
word is less advantageous in freeing the mind’ from the 
here and now than the written word. 

8. Again, the sweep of the spoken word is far less than 
that of the written word. How many people can influence 
us by their speech than by their writings? Also, the spatial 
range of the spoken word—in spite of radio—being more- 
limited than that of writing, and intercourse through 
speech being more dependent on social relationship than 
is intercourse through writing or printed matter, we are 
likely to receive communication through speech only from a 
comparatively small number of people and those, too, 
more likely than not, near to us in space or thought or 
attitudes. Thus the thought-stimulating value of the spoken 
word is considerably less than that of the written word. 

9. It is, perhaps, because of the nature of the spoken 
word as described above that dictators even now prefer to 
communicate with the people through the: spoken word. 
Thus the potency of the spoken word was almost an 
article of faith with Hitler. ; i : 

10. In contrast to the spoken word, the written word has a’ 
greater potentiality for stimulating our imagination, because 
it brings us experiences from places and persons far beyond 
the reach of the spoken word and persons who are person~ 
ally and socially further from us and therefore are likely to 
have experiences beyond our ken. Above all, the written. 
word gives to the imagination freedom to roam far and wide 
because of the greater distance it puts between the stimulus 
and response, because of the possibility of much more 
delayed or suspended response than is possible to something 
that is personally said or spoken to us. It may be men- 
tioned that the distancing of two functions has played a 
very significant part in the history of life in expanding its 
dimensions. : a 

11. There is no doubt, memory also creates a distance 
between the stimulus and the reaction to-the stimulus. 
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That is why it has enabled man to create literature and other 
arts. But memory alone can assemble for us only experi- 
ences with which we are familiar and is not of much help 
in taking us to new and fresh fields. The written word 
coming from diverse directions and sources has this poten- 
tiality in a much greater measure. 

12. The potential volume, variety and range of communi- 
cation through the written or printed word is such and the 
degree of possible reflection on it and the internal mani- 
pulation of its images so great, that it has more possibility 
of weaning a man, who dwells in, or spends a part of his 
life in the realm of the printed word, away from the bondage 
to the here and now and the familiar and the hackneyed. 
There is no greater device known to man for generating 
psychic mobility than this device of the combination of 
printing machine and literacy skills. A literate man can 
learn of new things, think of them and live with them in his 
mind to a far greater extent than the illiterate man can do. 

13. A person who does gardening a few minutes every day 
finds that it adds a flavour to his life in general. It gives 
him a subject to think, a topic on which to talk to others, a 
source of self-respect. Such is the importance of regular 
occupation. Similarly, a person who spends a few minutes 
daily in reading will find a new flavour in his life. When 
many people in a community do so, the quality of life in 
the community changes. 

14. Though the urge to invention was there in the Euro- 
pean society before printing was invented, yet the latter 
helped to put new ideas, new ideas bearing on betterment of 
individual lives, into the minds of many more people than 
could be done without it. Many more men began to imagine 
an improved state of affairs for themselves and the Idea of 
Progress—something entirely new and almost sensational 
in the history of mankind—was established as a part of 
the ideology of the western man. Without the printing 
press that could not happen. The great psychic mobility 
of the typical western man was the result of the printing 
press and widespread literacy. 
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15. The first sign of the loosening of the bonds to the here 
and the now that comes of literacy is the appetite for news. 
It is almost the hall mark of the literate man and, I think, 
a very favourable instrument for sharpening literacy is the 
psychically mobile man’s propensity for listening to or 
reading the news. 

16. This has a far-reaching effects. The pre-literate or illi- 
terate man has his moorings in the past. For him, what has 
been is what is sanctioned or ordained by the powers that 
govern the world and there is nothing more to be said 
about it. But when a man is news-minded he is wanting 
to know what is happening next and when a’man is per- 
petually wanting to know or hear the “latest news”, then, 
in his own mind he has turned his back on the past and is 
ready to absorb social change. When a large number of 
people in a society are so minded, that is to say, when news 
becomes a pervasive element in a society, it means that 
the death-knell of tradition and custom has been 
rung. 

17. Again, it is mostly the young who are the first with the 
news and that gives them a certain prestige and, therefore, 
influence in society. This itself is damaging to the tradi- 
tional society where the prestige and authority of elders 
is unquestioned. 

18. I can anticipate the objection that the news-hunger of 
the modern man is not necessarily bound up with literacy, 
for there are the media of mass communication, the radio 
and the film, which bypass literacy in this respect. In 
answer to this objection I would refer to two conclusions 
of some modern research—both quoted by Lerner in his 
book mentioned earlier. First, the literate person 1s also 
the greater consumer of mass media. According to Lerner, 
the correlation of literacy to media participation is .82. 
In common tongue, it is the literate man who listens to the 
radio and goes to a film show more often than the illiterate 
man. Second, it has been found that the newspaper comes 
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first as the source of latest news. The radio takes a place in 
this respect after the newspaper. 


LITERACY AND OBJECTIVITY 


19. Let us trace further the effects of psychic mobility re- 
sulting from literacy. In the first place, understanding news 
means that one can, in the regions of the mind, imagine 
oneself in a strange place, among strange persons, under- 
going strange experiences, with an ease of mind with which 
one receives news of those one has known and met. And just 
as one can judge the credit-worthiness of the source of 
news among the persons he knows, so one can judge the 
credit-worthiness of the news one reads about. In course 
of time one is able to judge the value of a man “objec- 
tively”, that is, without too much intrusion of one’s own 
interest in the matter. And since any of the sources of 
news are not personally known this newly-developed sense 
of objectivity becomes an impersonal one. 

20. Of course, this sense of impersonal objectivity is hard 
to develop. The point is that without literacy it is a hundred 
times harder to develop. 

21. Before referring to the implications of this sense of 
impersonal objectivity we shall refer to some iJlustrations 
cited by Lerner. A Turkish doctor, for example, while 
disagreeing or disliking American foreign policy can yet 
appreciate the work of American doctors. For an illiterate 
Turkish peasant such distinctions are a bit too: fine. If 
American foreign policy is diabolic there is nothing good 
to be found in anything American. Again, the Turkish 
peasants interviewed by- an American sociologist could 
not share the latter’s impersonality in the situation. They 
always thought of what the American interviewer would 
think of them if they answered the question in a certain 
way. Another fact brought out by Lerner shows the differ- 
ence in mentality wrought by the fact of impersonality 
and objectivity achieved by a man habituated to the mass 
media, especially newspaper reading, and the lack of it in 
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the illiterate. Whenever Turkish peasants asked questions. 
of the American about America, they would ask if it was 
warm or cold there, if the Americans were friendly to 
Turkey and such other questions—nearer to their. skins, 
so to say. In contrast the educated Turk would ask ques- 
tions relating to American policy, civilization etc. 


... AND DEMOCRACY AND POLITICS - 


22. Nowlet us try to understand the great significance of 
this type of mentality of the literate. In the first place, 
it is impossible to work a democracy until the citizens are 
able to judge the merits of public questions objectively and 
without too much intrusion of their personal interests. 
Secondly, it is difficult for an illiterate person to conceive of 
national problems. Thus, as brought out by Lerner, 
while both the illiterate and the literate could say that 
poverty was their greatest problem, only the literate person 
in the Middle East could say that economic backwardness. 
was his nation’s greatest problem. 

23. Not only is an illiterate person incapable of forming an 
idea of national problems, he is not capable of under- 
standing news beyond his face to face experience. A literate 
man who is a reader of newspapers is as much at home in 
the news of other lands as his own, though not in that 
detail, yet in comprehension. His news-mindedness ripples 
over to beyond his village, his district, his state and his 
nation to an international view. He understands very well 
what the Iron Curtain means. An illiterate, on the other 
hand, can hardly understand any curtain between nations.. 
This means that he is incapable of viewing larger hap- 
penings in their proper perspective and that renders him 
an inefficient citizen in the modern world—where per- 
spective is more important than the immediate event. 


LITERACY AND PUBLIC OPINION 


24. We now come to the second major result of psychic 
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mobility. A psychically mobile person can picture him- 
self in the shoes of another person, however exalted he 
may be, and judge matters from that point of view. “What 
would you do, if you were the Prime Minister of your 
country?” As brought out by Lerner, such a question 
would throw an illiterate person off his moorings—the 
question is an impossible one! In contrast, a person who 
has achieved psychic mobility, through let us say literacy, 
will calmly start answering the question according to his 
lights. 

26. The capacity to play the roleof another person in one’s 
mind means that you can also pronounce judgment on 
the person whose role you play. You can judge the doings 
and decisions of your Prime Minister, or of the government 
he heads, as you can do of your own colleagues. That is tosay, 
you can have an opinion of your own on matters of public 
importance. When a large number of individuals in a 
society have opinions of their own, this gives rise to the 
modern phenomenon of a Public Opinion. Public Opinion 
does not merely mean that people hold opinions on matters 
of public importance; it also carries with it an expectation 
that the opinion of the people will be heeded. It is this 
which is the soul of democracy, which not only gives rise 
to the modern political phenomenon of voting, but which 
also lays bare the significance of voting. 

26. We have traced seeds of democracy in psychic mobility 
and inasmuch as literacy is the greatest generator of 
psychic mobility, we see literacy as the very foundation 
of democracy. Without literacy you can have a shaky 
facade of democracy, but the inner spirit of it will be lack- 
ing. This will be so, because there is no democracy without 
a public opinion and public opinion can grow as an inde- 
pendent politically stabilizing force only when a population 
is predominantly literate. 


MUSCLES US. WORDS 


` 27. There is anotheraspect of literacy which deserves con- 
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sideration when we are talking of democracy. The literate 
man reads about arguments on both sides of a controversial 
question. We have seen that in course of time he acquires 
a sense of objectivity. But even before he does so, he acquires 
a taste for argument and a certain articulateness. The 
exercise of these skills gives him some pleasure and a wordy 
duel with his opponent often becomes a substitute for a 
physical or muscular solution of the dispute. As against 
this, the illiterate man is inarticulate. He makes use of 
his muscles, when his literate brother would use words. 
So that when a nation invests in literacy it draws out an 
insurance against mob violence. This is no mere ratiocina- 
tion. Students of history tell us that at a certain stage the 
propertied classes in U.S.A. and U.K. were against ex- 
tending elementary education to the general population 
and the argument which brought them over to the view 
that it will be in their own interest to universalise ele- 
mentary education was that a literate population will 
be less liable to break their machines and destroy their 
properties than an illiterate population. 


THE LITERATES UNTO THE CITIES 


28.We nowcome to our third major conclusion from psychic 
mobility. A psychically mobile person tends also to be a 
physically mobile person. When a person is able to break 
in his mind from the here and now, when he sheds any 
allergy to the new, he is mentally prepared to move away 
from his ancestral place, provided he can imagine a better 
future for himself in a new place. Thus, the psychically 
mobile person is sensitive to the lure of the cities. With 
migration to the city he is introduced to the whole complex 
of modernism. 7 

29.The phenomenon ofhigher urbanliteracy is well-known. 
There is no doubt that cities have better facilities for ac- 
quiring literacy and there is greater need for the urban man 
to become literate. But there is also no doubt that it is the 
literate villager that is more attracted to the city and more 
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ready to leave his village for the city than an illiterate 
villager. 

30. There is no doubt that certain occupations in the cities 
attract large numbers of the illiterate also. The building 
work in Delhi, for example, has drawn hordes of illiterate 
men and women from Rajasthan and other places. But 
this kind of floating population, which being in the city 
is yet not of the city while swelling the population statistics 
of the cities, they do not participate in the urban civilisa- 
tion. They remain an alien and uncertain element of the 
population of the city they live in, like aphids in an ant- 
colony or cattle in human habitations. 


URBAN LIFE 


31 Lifeina modern city is itself a great generator of psy- 
chic mobility. As compared to rural life, it is tumultuous. 
The pressure of mass media is greater in the cities, people 
from various places come and meet in the cities, castes 
mix with one another in work and recreation as they do 
not mix in the villages. There are new and—to a new- 
comer from the village—strange vocations in the city, 
quite different from the traditional rural occupations, 
and more often than not carrying higher incomes than 
Possible in the village. Urban life needs more ingenuity 
than rural life. Above all, the sense of cash is pervasive 
in the cities. All values tend to be measured in terms of 
cash. And the hunger for cash, too, soars to heights un- 
imaginable for the simple rural folk. When cash domi- 
nates life, traditional values gradually atrophy. 

$2. In a city most people are literate and when literate 
people come together they generate all kinds of desires. 
There is a rich ground for the entrepreneur to cultivate. 
The market for his goods is there for him to exploit. The 
life in the cities is a great invitation for industrialisation. 
City men demand newspapers, cinema, radio, gadgets 
for everyday use in homes and offices, transport and all 
the paraphernalia that modern industry produces. Indus- 
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try means modernisation. Above all cities generate in 
their inhabitants, not only an urge to achieve, but almost 
a Philosophy of Achievement. The urban man has a sharper 
motive to achieve a better state of himself and his family 
than a villager, And that is the most radical break from 
the old Philosophy of Kismet. f 

33. Gradually, when thecities grow, theirinfluence spreads 
and characteristics of urban life brim overto the rural areas. 
The sale list or sale catalogue printed in the cities and 
going into villages is the symbol of the city culture spreading 
in the rural areas. With the spread of city culture to rural 
areas literacy also rises in the rural areas. | 

34. Thus, Lerner states that literacy rises significantly only 
after 10% of the population come to live in the cities of 
population of more than 50,000. Then urbanisation and 
literacy rise together until 25% of the population becomes 
urban. Only after that does literacy increase indepen- 
dently of urbanisation. Especially so is the case, says Lerner, 
for a dense population, such as we have in India. 


LITERACY AND MODERNISM 


35. Lerner has isolated six factors characteristic of modern- 
ity—literacy, urbanisation, political participation (voting), 
media participation (use of newspaper, cinema and radio), 
per capita income and. industrialisation. His research 
shows that literacy correlates with each of the factors more 
than .60. The figures of multiple correlation among the 
four more important of these factors are given by him as 
follows: Literacy .91, media participation -84, political 
participation .82 and urbanisation .61. “This shows that 
literacy is the basic personal skill that underlies the whole 
modernisation sequence.” And that is so, as we have seen, 
because it is the “sociological pivot in the activisation of 
psychic mobility.” i } 

36. We have seen that psychic mobility generates the effort 
to make one’s life, and incidentally the life of society around 
us, better than is. In this sense, the Sense of Achievement, 
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is the best fruit of psychic mobility. And in so far as literacy 
is the best “sociological pivot in the activisation of psychic 
mobility”, we shall expect a higher incidence of the Sense 
of Achievement in the literate than in the illiterate 
population of a country. It is difficult to question this, 
proposition. 


LITERACY AND HAPPINESS 


37. Thus a literate man is more likely to do something in 
a’ difficult situation, where his illiterate brother will sit 
back and pray. He will exercise his brain, where his illi- 
terate brother will be prone to call up his muscles. The 
urge to do something and the use of brain, when successful, 
will give him a confidence not easy to get via prayer and 
muscles. And confidence is perhaps the greatest generator 
of happiness in man. 

38. We thus do not wonder when we read in Lerner’s 
book that “a very powerful finding of our study is that 
the Middle Easterners who are modernising consider 
themselves happier than do those who remain within 
traditional life ways.” As we have scen, Lerner places 
literacy as the skill basic to the “modernisation sequence”. 
That being so, literacy goes much more with happiness 
than illiteracy. 

39. There is no doubt a literate person has his own sources. 
of unhappiness from which the illiterate person is free. 
For example, the illiterate man will put up with endless 
repetition in the same job as does a child. This kind of 
repetition will bore to death the literate man with the 
latter’s psychic mobility, that is to say, his appetite for the 
new. But that is a reason why the literate man will not 
put up with endless drudgery which characterises the 
work of our people in the home and the field and the factory, 
and he will strive to do away with it. A literate popu-- 
lation is ipso facto headed towards a future, may be a 
distant future, where automatisation will take the place 
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ofhuman drudgery. And that is a direction to be welcomed. 
Thus literacy also points to our economic salvation. 

40. It is because a modern society is a more happy 
society in the conditions of life in these times that 
the urge towards modernisation is so irresistible all 
the world over today. And since literacy is a sine qua 
non of modernisation it behoves a Welfare State, such 
as ours, to put forth its best effort for literacy, to give the 
highest priority to its programme for rooting out illiteracy 
from the seething and surging mass of its humanity.* 


illi i ” in Adult 

*s article “Our illiteracy—what it costs us’ in Ad 
Lien ate any j Seminars New Delhi, National Fundamental Education 
Centre, 1962. 


CuapTeR XIII 
TEACHING LITERACY 


‘Tue problem of adult literacy is a very difficult one for 
India. It is more difficult than it should be, because of the 
indifference or lack of earnestness which the leaders of the 
country have shown about it. 

The problem is two-fold. In the first place, we should 
‘decide how we have to teach an adult who comes to the 
literacy class. In the second place, we have to see that a 
large number of adults come to a large number of literacy 
classes. The one is the problem of method, the other is the 
problem of organisation. We shall consider them in turn. 


Method of teaching adults to read and write 


There are many methods of teaching men to read and 
write. But they are all woven out of the two principles of 
analysis and synthesis. Either you can take a meaningful 
piece of written or spoken language, and learn by breaking 
it into sentences, sentences into words and words into their 
sound elements. This is the analytic method. Or, you 
start with sound elements, then learn to build up words, 
then build up sentences from the words learnt in this way, 
and then go to a meaningful composition. This is the 
‘synthetic method. In fact you can begin anywhere in this 
range. For example, you can begin from words and, on 
the one hand, learn their sound elements and, on the other, 
put them into sentences and meaningful materials. 

The purely analytic method has the advantage of starting 
from material already meaningful to the learner, and so it 
enlists the interest of the learner from the very start. Its 
disadvantage is that it fails to give the learner the skills 
needed for word recognition. The purely synthetic method 
‘is strong in word recognition, but has the disadvantage 
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that the learning material is not related to the learner’s 
interest. With children, particularly, this is a handicap. 

It is obvious that a good method should try to capitalise 
on the strong points of the two methods and reduce their 
disadvantages. 

Even so, the balance between the twe and, also, the 
determination of the role of synthesis and analysis in the 
beginning and the later stages of learning to read is a. 
difficult matter to decide. On the whole, the English and 
American teachers of reading emphasise the analytic 
element and the Russians emphasise the synthetic elements. 
Of course, both try to enlist the advantages of the other 
element, but the emphasis, especially, in the early stages 
of learning to read, is as stated above. This is so because 
the English language is not a strictly phonetic language, 
while the Russian is. In this the Russian resembles the 
Indian languages, which, with the exception of Urdu, 
are phonetic. It is, therefore, perhaps understandable why 
our teachers stick to the traditional method of teaching 
which are almost wholly synthetic method. 

Even otherwise, in the teaching of reading to adults 
the phonetic or the synthetic method will have a larger 
place than for children, because owing to their maturity 
it makes greater sense to adults, Even the teachers of 
English recognise this fact. 


Requirements of a literacy teaching method 
Before describing the method which we think would 
best suit the nature of Indian languages, we should be clear 
as to what we demand of a good method. A good method 
is one which 
(a) produces fairly good readers in a reasonably short 
time 
(b) is liked by the teachers, because they understand it 
and can pick it up without much time and bother 
(c) is appreciated by adults, because they understand 
where it is leading them. 
13 
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In the above three requirements of a good method of 
teaching reading, the first requirement hides much behind 
its seeming simplicity, and the most innocent looking phrase 
—‘‘fairly good readers’””—is one capable of provoking the 
longest debates. Teachers of literacy have sought to ward 
off the debates by coining another reassuring phrase— 
“functional literacy”. A fairly good reader is one who is 
functionally literate. But when we ask, Who is a functional 
reader? the sleeping dogs are awakened. For example, 
Gray defines functional literacy as the “ability to engage 
effectively in all those reading activities normally expected 
of a literate adult in his community”. If we ask, expected 
of what kind of literate adult? the answer can only be, ‘of a 
functionally literate adult’, and so the definition becomes 
circular. Apart from that the adult may belong, say, to a 
small-farmer community, in which literacy is not normally 
expected and so the bottom is taken out of the definition. 

I think we may define a “fairly good reader” in a language 
as one who can read with comprehension, that is to say, 
with understanding of its meaning, the non-technical 
literature in that language. A daily newspaper, or a non- 
specialising periodical, is a good example of such non- 
technical literature. Also, we expect of a “fairly good reader” 
to be able to correspond with his friends and relatives. 

I will now describe a method of teaching reading and 
writing to adults which I think fulfils the three requirements 
of a good method and is suited to the genius of Indian 
languages. In this method the process of learning to read 
and write is divided into three stages as follows: 

I. The preparatory stage. 
II. The primer stage. 
III. The post-primer stage. 


I. PREPARATORY STAGE 


8—10 periods of one hour each. 


This stage consists of two parts. The first part is devoted 
to creating reading readiness, the second part to bringing 
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home to the students the rationale of the reading process. 

The reading readiness is created by bringing out, through 
discussions with students, the value of reading and writing 
in life. As far as possible it is the students’ ideas that have 
to be elicited. The discussion should be conducted on 
the lines of a good group discussion, one of the charac- 
teristics of which is that allstudentsshould participate in the 
discussion. 

The teacher also utilizes the reading readiness session in 
understanding the individual characteristics of students, 
such as their abilities and capacities, their needs and their 
responsibilities in society. 

In the second and the major part of the preparatory 
period, the teacher explains to the class the basis of written 
language. This is necessary because the adult will take 
to the reading process with his heart and mind in it if he 
has an understanding and insight into it. It will be helpful 
to us to see how Russian adult educators have tried to 
enlist the intelligence of adults in this, because like our 
languages the Russian language is also phonetic. This is 
done in five steps. l 

First: Speech is analysed into words. Students are given 
practice in distinguishing words in speech. : 

Second: Words are analsyed into syllables. Students 
are given practice in distinguishing syllables in words. 

Third: Single sounds are distinguished in syllables and 
students given practice in the analysis. In this way they 
learn to distinguish single sounds in speech and words. 

Fourth: The single sounds are associated with letters 
consonants and vowels). ‘ 4 
Fifth: Students are given practice in breaking words 
into sounds and building up words from letters by the help 
of letters made of cardboard. 

The last two steps are done very slowly, not more ae 
two sounds being introduced at each lesson. Also, eac 
new sound-letter to be learnt is studied in as many com- 
binations with previously learnt sound-letters as possible. 

Throughout the teacher relies a great deal on the practice 
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in analysis and synthesis by the students with the help of 
cardboard letters. The blackboard is also used to explain dif- 
ficult points. 

It is not at all intended that the teacher should cross 
over to the primer stage only after all the sounds and letters 
in the language to be taught have been covered. What 
is needed is that by the end of the preparatory stage, the 
student should, firstly, have an insight into the fact that 
language is built out of simple sounds and that the written 
language is built out of letters which represent simple 
sounds, and, secondly, that he should have a mastery of a 
few words, say 30 to 50 words, before he takes to his primer. 

The equipment needed at Stage I is: blackboard and a 
set of cardboard letters with each student. 


Tl, PRIMER STAGE 


30 To 40 PERIODS 


1. Materials 


The teaching materials needed at the primer stage are: 
Primers, words and phrase cards and supplementary 
reading material. Where passible, filmstrips could be 
used in addition to words and phrase cards. The analysis 
and synthesis of words by the students with the help of 
cardboard letters will continue for nearly a third to half 
of the primer period. 

The primer material should run to about 120 to 150 
pages. As it is desirable to give the adults the experience 
of satisfaction of having completed a “‘book”’, the material 
should be divided into 3 or 4 primers. 

The vocabulary of the primer may run to 250 to 300 
words most frequently occurring in daily conversation. 
The vocabulary should be built up gradually by adding 
2,3 or 4, but not more, words per new page. A new word 
should be repeated in meaningful contexts as many times as 
possible, the first ten to fifteen repetitions being bunched 
together as close to the first appearance of the word as 
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possible. The more important of the conjoint letters should 
appear in the last few lessons of the primer, except the very 
last one. 

The context of the primers should be built around pleasant 
incidents and activities of daily life of adults in home and 
family life, among friends, in work and recreation and in 
wider social gatherings of various kinds. 

The primers should be generously illustrated. The 
pictures should add to the understanding of the story almost 
as much as the text. 

In the beginning the text will appear in short simple 
sentences. As soon as vocabulary permits, conversation 
should be introduced. The language should be the language 
which adults use in their daily life. Clarity, humour and 
vivid descriptions add to the quality of a primer. The 
characters in the stories should show qualities that are 
liked and admired by the students. In the primers it is 
helpful to retain the characters introduced in the beginning. 

The type used in the primer should be larger than that 
commonly used in the reading material of literate adults. 

The supplementary reading material is built up on the 
same principles as the primers and should be confined to 
the vocabulary of the primers. Indeed, the vocabularies 
of primers and supplementary material should grow 
parallel. í n 

Word and phrase cards may be printed or written. In 
fact, Gray has suggested that they may be prepared by 
students themselves as soon as they are able to write well. 


2. The teaching procedure 

Teaching reading: The procedure in teaching reading 
is in three parts: the preparatory, the reading and the sup- 
plementary practice. ay va 

In the preparatory part an attempt 1s made to elicit 
the interest of the students in the story to be read on a 
particular day. This is done by conversation around the 
subject of the story, the discussion of pictures, title etc. 
The new words occurring in the story are introduced 
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first in conversation and then the students practise on 
them first in cardboards and in the latter part of the primer 
in writing. In fact, in early lessons, the whole of the text of 
the story should be done in this way before the students 
attempt reading. The new sounds are put together in 
various meaningful combinations. 

After the teacher has assured himself reasonably well 
that the students will be able to follow the text, he himself 
reads it first slowly, clearly, syllable by syllable, so that 
even the weaker students may go along with him. After 
the teacher has read the story he asks the class to read it 
in small groups. These groups, each of three or four students, 
should be formed on an informal basis according to the 
mutual liking of students for one another. As the groups 
read the story the teacher moves among them asking them 
if they have any difficulty. If there is any, the teacher 
clears it there and then. After this, the teacher asks students 
from various groups to read portions of the story. Any 
mistake is cleared at once by asking the student making 
the mistake to analyse the word himself. The students 
are also trained in reading with expression. 

As the students gain confidence and practice in reading, 
the group reading in the middle of the reading phrase is 
replaced by silent reading by individuals. 

The purpose of supplementary practice is to establish 
skill in word recognition and phonetics and thus increase 
comprehension of written language. For word recognition 
and phonetics exercises such as the following are given: 

Identifying newly learned sounds or consonants or con- 
joint consonants in various combinations, in the beginning, 
middle or end of words. 

Practice in recognising prefixes and suffixes. Identifying 
new words or phrases from among several words or phrases 
put in rows and columns. 

Words or phrases may be written by the teacher on the 
blackboard, or word cards and phrase cards may be shown 
or even filmstrips may be used in this practice. 

For increasing comprehension, students may be asked to 
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tell the story in their own words, or may be puta question and 
asked to find the portion of the text where it is answered. 
They may be asked to match pictures with words, phrases 
or sentences. Filmstrips can be used for this purpose, too. 

At the close of the lesson bright students may be asked 
to read portions from supplementary books. Portions 
from these may be read to the class from time to time by 
the students. In the later stages of the primer period, 
students may be introduced to the reading of newspapers, 
bulletins etc, with, of course, the teacher’s help and 
guidance. 

Writing. The teaching of writing in Stage II is divided 
into two periods of almost equal length. 

In the first period, as soon as a fairly large number of 
letters have been learnt, each student is taught to write 
his own name. This is done as follows: 

The teacher writes the name of a student on the black- 
board in large letters. The student first copies the motion 
of the teacher’s hand by himself and then traces his name 
on the blackboard. This is done a number of times gaining 
speed and ease. Later the teacher writes the name on a 
cardboard in normal size and the student traces it again 
and again with the butt end of the pencil or some such 
implement. Finally, he himself writes his name from 
memory on paper in pencil. After writing he is asked to 
compare the Jetters with the cardboard specimen he has 
with him and corrects his mistakes himself. In case of 
a mistake he practises, as before, on cardboard letters. 

After the name has been mastered the student goes on to 
learn, similarly, his full address. The class is also asked to 
write new words from on-going lessons. After all the letters 
have been learnt the students are given writing homework 
in the form of writing short sentences from the book or 
otherwise. 

In the later period of the primer stage, the students are 
introduced to letter writing and filling of the more used 
forms, such as money order forms. j 

In letter writing the teacher first discusses with the class 
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what is to be said in the letter. Model sentences are written 
on the blackboard. After the discussion, the students are 
taught to write the date and address above the letter, then 
the salutation, then a very short letter and then the ending. 
Finally, they are taught to address the envelope. 

After each student has written his letter, he is allowed to 
appraise it himself and to write and re-write it until he 
obtains a clear copy. 

Sometimes before taking up the filling of forms it would 
be better if they are displayed on the bulletin board. When 
the teaching is taken up, the teacher discusses with the 
class the purpose of each form and its various columns 
which are to be filled up. The students write out what is 
to be written in each column. The form is then filled up. 
Every student keeps his form with him to serve him as a 
model for future use. 

Ifsome students do good writing—letter or free sentences 
—it would boost their morale to have it displayed on the 
bulletin board. 


3. The class environment 

An adult is not only interested in the material which he is 
learning directly, he is also, sensitive to his total learning 
environment. We noted the human and aesthetic 
aspect of it when we discussed educational methods. Here 
it should be mentioned that the whole class-room should 
have the flavour of literacy from the very start, even when 
the students are fresh to the class and therefore sans literacy. 
For example, there should be a corner in the class-room 
where attractive, simply written books, maybe even primers 
of different kinds, or picture books, are arranged neatly. 
A newspaper will always be there. Things in and around 
the class-room may be labelled. The bulletin board will 
always have something or other on it. Posters, bulletins, 
or forms will be on display. Finally, the blackboard should 
be fully used to create the literacy atmosphere. The date, 
the day and the programme of the day should be found 
written briefly on it when the class meets. Later in the 
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primer period the students may, perhaps by turns, be asked 
to do this as a daily routine. Finally, the writings of the 
students should be constantly on display in the class-room. 


4. Tests 


Tests should be conducted three or four times during 
the primer period, in order that the students may know 
what progress they have made. As described by Gray 
the tests should provide for four types of measurements as 
follows :— 

i. Word recognition. Write down about 20 words and 
ask students to pick out 3 or 4 specified words out of 
them. 

ii. Comprehension. Give a short passage to read. 
Ask two or three questions of the multiple choice 
type, the students to pick up the correct choice. 

iii. Mastery of phonetics. The students are asked to read 
words written on the blackboard, words which they 
have not come across in the primers. 

iv. Reading speed. Students are asked to raise hands 
when they find an answer to a question which can 
be answered only after reading a short passage of 
words they have read in the primer. 

After the last test, when the students complete the primer 
stage, they are given certificates for having successfully 
achieved basic literacy. This should be done in the right 
ceremonial way 

Stages I and II should be covered in about 4 to 5 months, 
the class meeting three days in a week. 


Ill. POST-PRIMER STAGE 


70—100 PERIODS 


We can, perhaps, equate this stage with what is known 
popularly as the “‘post-literacy” stage. The object of this 
period is to establish the adult firmly in the sector of literate 
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humanity. This means a “‘sight’’ vocabulary of 2000 
or more words. 


1. Materials 

The teaching materials needed in this period are: basic 
readers, small booklets, newspapers, magazines and bulletins. 

The basic readers may run to 300 or 400 pages. The 
vocabulary should be graded, but much more rapidly, so 
that at the end of the stage he may become a “‘fairly good 
reader”, as defined earlier. The student also achieves 
mastery of all conjunct letters at this stage. 

The content in the early lessons should be of the same 
nature as in the latter part of the primary stage, except 
that stories may be longer and pictures fewer. Soon, how- 
ever, the lessons will go into unfamiliar places and new 
ways of living and doing things and wider perspectives. 
Besides conversations and dialogues and narratives, there 
will be folk stories, modern stories, folk songs, poems and 
plays. The illustrations will be reduced, though at least 
there will be one picture in each story. However, new 
types of visual material like diagrams and maps may be 
introduced. The style will be varied and gradually graded 
upwards on point of “literary taste”. The type size will 
come down to what the adults normally read. 

During the last few years a good deal of “literature for 
neo-literates’? has grown in all languages of the country. 
The Unesco term, “literature for the new reading public’? 
is, perhaps, a better description of this type of literature. 
The booklets brought out by the Sasta Sahitya Mandal 
in Hindi are a good example of this type of literature which 
can be used in the “‘post-literacy’’ classes. 

As the adult is supposed to enter the general stream of 
humanity using written language at the end of this stage, 
newspapers and, especially, some good magazines form 
an important part of the reading material. The idea is not 
to read them as texts, but the student will pick and choose 
and try to develop his tastes and skill in reading in the 
direction he chooses. 
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2. Teaching procedure 
Reading 


As in the previous stage the lesson is divided into three- 
parts, the preparatory, the reading and supplementary 
practice. 

In the preliminary phase there is a discussion on the 
topic of the lesson to be studied, when the teacher tries to 
enlist the students’ interest in the topic and also clear any 
difficulty of words or style or ideas-content that could be 
anticipated, 

The reading at this stage is primarily silent reading by 
individual students, if not from the very beginning, at 
least soon afterwards, This reading should be done by the- 
student keeping in view the questions which the teacher 
will ask him and which may be announced beforehand. 
For example, he may be asked to tell the story in his own 
words, or may be asked to reproduce certain details given 
in the lesson, or the application of the new ideas presented. 
in the lesson to personal or social problems etc. 

As a change, students may also be asked to read out 
interesting material in the class. For this purpose they are 
advised to read the material silently 3 or 4 times to gain 
confidence and ease of delivery. Students are also frequently 
encouraged to read out interesting portions at home to: 
family members so as to implant the reading habit in the 
very life of the family. Of course, discussion follows reading. 

One important reading plank at this stage is the reading 
and discussion of current events. The reading of newspapers: 
and magazines, where this type of material is best found, 
thus assumes as much importance at this stage as the reading 
of text-books. 

The reading of supplementary material is so important 
in this period that it no more belongs to the phase of supple- 
mentary practice, but finds a place right in the middle, 
the reading phase. Along with basic text and current events- 
it forms the third main reading plank at this stage. In 
fact, the students should be encouraged to pursue their own 
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tactics and to take books home from the library. For this 
purpose the students should have access to a library, which 
has lists of books, classified and indicating level of difficulty 
of each book. 

In supplementary practice the teacher tries to smooth 
out any difficulty that the student may have come across 
in his reading. In so far as out-of-the-way words are con- 
cerned, such as new or technical words, the student should 
be trained to rely more and more on the dictionary. 

Since the teacher has to guard against the student settling 
into slovenly reading habits—e.g., skipping over the matter 
when required to read closely, or vice versa—he has to 
keep a watch on the student in the matter of development 
of his reading ability by close questioning, on, as for example, 
order of events in the lesson, precise shade of meanings of 
words brought out by synonyms and antonyms, use of 
words in reader’s own sentences, the derivation of words 
from root words etc. A determined attempt should be 
made to enable the student to distinguish between good 
and bad writing. Also, an attempt should be made to see 
that the gap between reading and life is narrowed down by 
asking the student frequently as to how he has tried to 
mould his practice after reading a particular lesson. Of 
course, this has to be done in the manner of discussion, and 
there should be no attempt at forcing the judgment of the 
student. 

Writing 

In the early part of this Stage practice with letter writing 
and form filling continues. The letters to friends and 
relatives become bigger and more full of expression. Besides, 
practice is given in other forms of letters, such as business 
letters, applications for jobs, letters to government agencies, 
cooperative societies, etc. 

Early in this stage the teacher starts giving dictation 
with a view to increasing facility and speed in reading and 
correct spelling. The writing of difficult words with conju- 
‘gate-consonants is learnt by the student. 
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Gradually, the student is taught to prepare minutes of 
meetings and maintain records necessary for a well-run 
organisation. Note-taking, summarising and orderly writ- 
ing are some of the skills learnt in this connection, 

Finally, some students may like to. practise in creative 
writing, for example, sending articles to newspapers and 
magazines, writing short stories and plays and even trying 
their hand at poetry. Naturally, one cannot expect every 
teacher to guide him in this. But perhaps the teacher can 
put a keen student to creative writing by putting him under 
a willing and competent master. 

Of course, here, as in the final phases of reading at this 
stage the student earns a right to entry into the stream of 
further and even liberal adult education. We can only say 
that society should provide him with opportunities for 
this, or else a large part of the effort for literacy stands to be 
stultified, 


3. Tests 

As in the second stage, tests are necessary as an educational. 
device, that is to say, to let a student know his achieve- 
ments and the aspects of his work where he should put in 
more effort and to let the teacher know areas where the 
student is deficient and where remedial efforts are necessary. 
Adult educators recommend frequent tests, mostly in- 
formal, at this stage. At the end of the course, a detailed 
formal test may be given and the student awarded a certi- 
ficate for having successfully completed the “‘post-literacy”’ 
stage. 


We have described in some detail a method of teaching 
literacy which seems to us to be promising the best results. 
Of course, ultimately, it should stand the test of research. 
Whatever the results of the research may be, the main prin- 
ciples of the method are well tested and are beyond dispute. 
These are: x } 

First: Adults must know all along the objectives which 
the teacher is seeking to attain and the methods whereby 
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he wishes to attain them. Also, the adult should say ‘yes’ 
to both the objectives and the methods. This is only to say 
that he should be treated as an adult. 

Second: The adult should achieve a standard of literacy 
where he is independent, both in the matter of phonetic 
skill and relating what is read to his life. The latter means 
understanding of meaning as well as the application of 
what is read to personal and social problems confronting 
the reader. 

Third: Reading and writing should develop simultane- 
«ously. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
ORGANISATION OF LITERACY WORK 


Tue elimination of illiteracy from Indian Society is 
a truly gigantic’ task, as we all know. It is a task which 
must be performed systematically, or else good results 
will elude us, as they have done hitherto. To emphasise 
one element, e.g., the motivation of adults to flock to literacy 
classes in large numbers, and neglect others, e.g., follow 
up, is to sow the seeds which in time will sprout into frustra- 
tion. Failure of many a “literacy campaign” within our 
memory should warn us on that score. 

Systematic literacy work is a composite of twelve elements 
as follows :— 

1. Assessment of the nature and extent of illiteracy 
in the area which is proposed to be taken up for the 
eradication of illiteracy from it. 

- Motivation of adults to come to literacy classes 
and keeping them there. 

. Organisation of literacy classes. 

. Methods of teaching adults. 

. Selection and training of teachers. 

. Preparation of instructional material. 

. Equipment for literacy classes. 

. Supervision and guidance of literacy teachers. 

. Library services for literacy classes. 

. Follow-up activities. 

. Obtaining active cooperation of people in large- 
scale literacy work. 
12. Organising and financing large-scale literacy work. 
We shall consider these twelve elements briefly and 

in that sequence. 
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1. Survey. Asurvey is necessary to determine thenature and 
extent of illiteracy prevalent in an area. In the matter of 
data to be collected, there are three types of surveys— 
simple, some detailed and full anthropological survey. For 
literacy classes the second type of survey with some ele- 
ments of the third type is best. The unit of survey will 
be the village in a rural area, mohalla in a town and a 
block of houses in an industrial area. Date of survey must 
be given in the survey report. The survey will give the 
population on the basis of sex, age, occupation, literacy 
etc. In women we have, generally, no age group division 
in literacy classes and hence no such provision in the survey 
is needed. But in men, adolescent and adult groups may 
meet separately and so records of age groups 14 or below 
to 18 and above are necessary. On the basis of literacy 
there should be three divisions—literate, semi-literate and 
illiterate. In the age group above 18, again, there should be 
two sub-divisions—those who have got through class 
VIII and those who have not passed class VIII—in order to 
explore the possibility of recruiting teachers from the 
former group. In occupational groups agriculturists, arti- 
sans, labourers and service-men including priests, may be 
taken. This occupational survey is not necessary for the age 
group below 18. The status of a person as defined by 
membership of an organisation, other than family, should 
also be included in the survey. Opinions differ regarding 
inclusion of income in the survey. Though the necessity 
of such a survey is accepted, it is sometimes felt that villagers 
hesitate to talk about their incomes, and in order not to 
arouse the slightest suspicion in their minds information 
about income may be left out. 

The teacher, youth club members, Panchayat mem- 
bers, V.L.Ws., and some co-opted members should be 
associated with the survey work. There should not be 
a long gap between the survey and the starting of literacy 
class at a time when the villagers have comparatively more 
leisure. 

2. Motivation. In order to motivate the adults to come to- 
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literacy classes and keep them there it is, first of all, necessary 
to create a climate conducive to literacy. This is largely 
a question of communication. One way in which the atmos- 
phere can be created is by hanging suitable posters at some 
important places, such as, community centres, temples, 
panchayat ghars. Mass media may also be used. After 
that the village leaders should be contacted. Lastly, the 
illiterate adults should be contacted in formal or informal 
groups. Often a house-to-house visit, specially in case of 
women, is necessary for proper motivation. 

For keeping the adults in a literacy class the convenience 
of place, atmosphere of comfort, skill of teaching and 
sympathetic attitude of the teacher are helping factors. 
The device of organising talks by those who have learnt 
to read and write and have benefited thereby will also prove 
useful. 

The inclusion of cultural programmes in literacy classes 
to help keep adults in a class is sometimes advocated, as 
that reduces fatigue. However, interesting teaching or 
variety itself does away with fatigue. If, therefore, the 
teaching time is well-planned, it is not necessary to include 
a cultural or recreational programme in it. Some prayer 
in the beginning may be included, as is done in Maharash- 
tra. 

3. Organisation of classes. The organisation of a literacy class 
may be discussed in respect of time, place, activities and also 
the place of a literacy class in the wider society. Usually, 15 to 
30 pupilsare enrolled in one class. The place should be com- 
modious, special attention should be given to beautification, 
and geographical and psychological convenience of the pupils. 
There should be a place for a blackboard, room for charts 
and bulletin boards, and a corner for keeping books and 
other exhibits etc. brought by the pupils. The place 
should be such as to make formal as well as informal seating 
arrangements possible. A good lighting arrangement so 
as to provide 25 candle power at the reading material is 
necessary. This can be easily done where there is electric 
lighting. Failing that some other type of lighting may be 
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considered. Petromax is good, but it is not reliable. A 
good number of lanterns may sometimes be the only feasible 
lighting available. The adults could also be persuaded 
to bring their own lanterns. 

The total duration of a literacy class should be about 
150 hours, 8 to 10 hours for the preparatory stage, 40 hours 
for the primer stage and 100 hours for the post-primer 
stage. Such a distribution of time is suggested keeping 
in view the objectives of each stage, to establish rapport 
between teacher and pupil, to give the basic skills of word 
recognition and a sight vocabulary of 2 to 3 hundred 
words and to attain functional literacy with a sight vocabu- 
lary of 2 to 3 thousand words respectively. 

The daily routine will be divided into four parts: (1) 
prayer or inspirational reading, (2) review of the previous 
day’s work (3) actual lesson and (4) discussion on current 
affairs. Again, the actual lesson should be sub-divided 
into three parts: preparatory, reading of the lesson and 
supplementary practice. The total time taken daily may 
be 14 hours. Men’s classes are better held in the evening 
and women’s classes in the afternoon or in the evening 
according to their convenience. 

The literacy class must be associated with panchayat 
or youth club or mahila mandal or community centre 
or block development committee and fortnightly or 
monthly reports should be sent to these bodies regarding 
the progress of the class. The adults should be associated 
with the writing of this report. Such communication always 
helps in bringing about a salubrious climate for the pro- 
gress of literacy. In the beginning the report may be 
simple, say, even two or three sentences. 

4. Teaching methods. The method of literacy has been dis- 
cussed in the last chapter. We may only repeat here that the 
method mustbe able tofulfil three criteria: itshould produce 
fairly good readers in a reasonably short time, it should be 
liked and easily followed by the teachersand it should be ap- 
preciated by the adults. The best elements of analytic 
and synthetic methods should be combined. 
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5. Teachers. In India literacy teachers of adults are mostly 
primary school teachers, who obtain a small allowance for 
their work. If literacy isto take the form of amass movement, 
we should not depend only on paid teachers. To rely on 
paid teachers will mean expenditure of huge sums of money, 
which may not be found. Hence, in addition to available 
funds, the time and talent of the people should be mobilised 
for literacy work. An attempt should, therefore, be made 
to enlist educated volunteers and enthusiastic new literates 
as teachers, 

At the same time, we should be aware of the danger 
of the mass approach, viz., a fall in the standards. The 
selected teacher should not leave the class in the middle 
of the course. He must be able to take the class up to the 
end of the literacy course. 

In isolated cases where regular teachers and educated 
volunteers may not be available, students may be brought 
into literacy work. But they should work with some as- 
sistance from teachers who have training in teaching 
adults. 

As there is a dearth of women teachers, girls as well as 
boys who have become functionally literate may be taken 
as teachers for women’s literacy classes. 

From wherever we draw our teachers, we must train 
them. The aims and objects of the training should be to 
create necessary attitudes and skills in the teacher to run a 
literacy class successfully. The syllabus of training will 
include: the uses of literacy in everyday life; how adults 
learn; how to organise an adult class; how to create reading 
readiness, including readiness for each lesson; methods 
of teaching literacy; planning of lessons; use of instructional 
materials; construction and administration of tests; use 
of library; maintenance of records and writing of reports. 

The duration of training should be at least one month. 
Or, it may be adjusted by a concentrated training of a 
shorter period followed by fortnightly or monthly sessions 
with S.E.Os. Elementary training schools should be actively 
associated with imparting this training. The S.E.Os., 
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also, should be trained in organising, supervision and 
guidance and short training sessions, especially, in planning 
of lessons and use of instructional materials. 

6. Instructional meaterial. The types of instructional material 
needed in literacy classes have also been discussed in detail in 
the previous chapter. It includes—cardboard letters, pri- 
mers, supplementary reading materials, cards, charts, work- 
books, periodicals for neo-literates, wall-newspapers, library 
books and sometimes even film strips. 

7. Equipment. The necessary equipment for the literacy 
classes may be listed as follows :— 

1, chalk board 
2. bulletin boards 
3. lighting equipment 
4, slates or takhties 
5. attendance register 
6. stock-book 
7. log-book 
8. almirah 
9. mats 
10. table 


An Inspection book is sometimes included. It is not 
included here, because it is felt that the inspector should 
write his remarks in the log-book. A log book is considered 
important, because it can also serve as very good research 
material. The table is necessary for keeping books and 
other display materials, brought by the adults, in a corner. 

8. Supervision and guidance of teachers. Supervision and guid- 
ance of the class teacheris required for raising his competence 
and skill. It should not be confused with routine inspection. 
Inspection and surprise visits are functions best left to the 
local committees. Supervision and guidance include: 

1, visits to the class 


2. regular conferences with teachers 
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- demonstration lessons 

- consultation with local committees 

- guidance in making teachers’ tests 

- checking the records and reports ` 

; studying the problems and difficulties of a literacy 
campaign 

8. follow-up. 
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It should be the duty of the Social Education Orga- 
niser, or the Inspector of Schools in charge of the work 
to visit literacy classes in his area regularly. The District 
Officer in charge of Social Education should also visit 
when a difficult class is brought to his notice by the S.E.O. 
He should also have a minimum target of visits for himself. 
The target for an S.E.O. should be between 10 to 15 classes 
a month. Again, to make the programme successful all 
members of the Education Department should be involved 
and they must visit the literacy classes whenever they 
happen to be in the area. The visits are necessary for 
checking the progress, solving difficulties of teachers etc. 

Regular teachers’ meetings also help in raising the morale 
of teachers, Hence, regular conferences with teachers are 
very necessary. The conference may be at the block level 
or sub-block level, depending on the number of teachers. 
The number of teachers meeting may not exceed 15 in 
any conference. The S.E.O. should conduct the confe- 
rence. The District Officer also, should attend, say, 5 
conferences in a month on an average. The conferences 
will discuss difficultiesmet with in teaching. Demonstration 
lessons should also be organisedin such conferences through 
the S.E.O. or the District Officer in charge of Social Edu- 
cation or any other capable teacher. Demonstration lessons 
may be organised separately also in S.E.Os’. conferences, 
or elsewhere. 

One of the duties of the S.E.O. should be to consult 
the local committee in the course of his visits. The teacher 
will invariably consult the committee and V.L.W. should 


also help in this. 
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Guidance in making teachers’ tests may be done in 
conferences and demonstration lessons. 

Checking of records and reports will be done by the 
S.E.O. for statistical purposes and routine checking should 
be done by the local committee. 

Studying the problems and difficulties cropping up in 
the course of literacy work should be the main respon- 
sibility of the District Officer, because this work is of a 
technical nature. One training college in each state should 
take up research work in the field of literacy and District 
Officers should be responsible for the two-way traffic of 
bringing the problems from the field to the research centre 
and taking the solutions from the research centre to the 
field. The District Officer should prepare regular reports 
about the work going on, its progress, difficulties etc., in 
his area. The reports may be half-yearly or quarterly, 
according to the duration of the literacy classes in the area. 

Monthly or bi-monthly conferences of S.E.Os. at Dis- 
trict level should also be conducted by the District Officer 
to discuss the difficulties and problems faced in the field. 


9. Library service. Libraries constitute an educational ins- 
titution in their own right. However, in so far as library 
services are needed for literacy classes, the following points 
may be mentioned: 

a If there is no library in the area, one should be 
organised at the very start of a literacy class. 


6 If there is a library in the village, steps should be 
taken to equip the library with charts, well-illus- 
trated books etc. and organise it in a better way to 
give maximum benefit to the adults. 

¢ Librarians require some training, otherwise libraries 
soon become dilapidated and, hence, the village 
librarian—invariably an honorary worker—should 
be given some training. 

d A village librarian should have in his mind the 
various groups, such as neo-literates, adult students 
preparing for private examinations, youth groups, 
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women’s groups, panchayat and co-operatives etc. 
as defining the scope of service of the library. 


e The library should have various types of books, 
such as, books on various vocations, home and 
health, culture and recreation, civics and current 
affairs, history and biography, everyday science, 
religion, literature and folk literature etc. 

f The books in a library should suit the taste of the 
people and should not be gathered according to 
any priorities imposed from above. 


10. Follow-up. The organisation of follow-up activities ina 
literacy movement is as important as it is often neglected. 
To go forward is the best way to check a relapse into illite- 
racy. No effort, therefore, should bespared to see that those 
who pass the literacy test join the post-literacy classes in 
order to attain functional literacy. 

Itis felt that provision of opportunities to practise reading 
and writing skills is the most important follow-up pro- 
gramme, Tin-trunk circulating libraries may be effective, 
but an attempt should be made to have a full-fledged 
library in each panchayat area and the literate people 
should inculcate a habit of reading books from the library. 
In the beginning, some workers may assume the respon- 
sibility for taking books to the new literates. 

In some places incentives, like postcards, paper and 
pencils may be given. There are some books of permanent 
value, like the Ramayana, the Mahabharat, the Gita etc., which 
could be given to the new literates at the time of passing 
the literacy test. Such incentives could motivate them 
to continue their reading and writing habit. i 

Writing personal and circular letters to the new literates 
by Block officials and social education workers is also 
suggested as an effective method of follow-up. Other 
useful ways of follow-up are the writing of wall-newspapers, 
bulletins, good quotations at prominent places, posters, 
and such other visual aids. erg 

In order to achieve permanent stability in the programme, 
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literacy must be linked up with the development pro- 
grammes. Some definite role must be assigned to new 
literates by making them members and office-bearers of 
various organisations, such as co-operatives, youth clubs, 
mahila mandals, study-circles etc., so that literacy þe- 
comes a natural part of their daily life. There should be 
continuous exercise of literacy by organising further and 
vocational education for new literates. 


11. People’s cooperation. The bane of literacy work in India 
has been the official and public apathy to it. Official apa- 
thy is not our concern here. But all those who believe in 
India’s future only as a literate nation, should consider how 
to obtain active cooperation of the public in mass literacy 
work. The knowledge of social dynamics should help 
the organisers of such large-scale programmes. 


i. In obtaining the active co-operation of the public 
in the cause of literacy, motivation comes first. Motivation 
can be evoked in the following ways: 


a, Public and personal appeals by men of prestige 
at all levels would help to raise the importance 
of literacy in the minds of men. 


b. The force of group feelings can be utilised, 
e.g. by friendly and healthy competition in 
one group challenging another to see who 


first becomes literate. This kind of motivation . 


has been Successfully used in Maharashtra. 
Attempts should be made to have the weaker 
sections identify themselves with the literacy 
movement. 


¢. Roles should be assigned to adults within and 
outside the literacy classes. Roles within the 
classes, may be: responsibility for cleanliness 
of the class-room, its decoration, motivating 
the students who are not regular in the class, 
visiting the houses of absentees and teaching 
them the lessons taught in their absence, etc. 


__* 
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Roles outside the class may be getting help 
from the public in cash or kind for literacy 
classes, collecting magazines and other reading 
material for supplementary reading of the 
neo-literates, sending reports of the functioning 
and progress of the classto the panchayat, youth 
club etc. 


d. Self-concept of the people should be evoked 
for literacy by honouring men and women 
who do some outstanding work in the field 
of literacy. Enough opportunities for honouring 
and recognising all the people who participate 
in literacy work should be given. 

ii. At present, the Indian educationists seem to have 
lost confidence in the capacity of the country to become 
literate within a reasonable period of time. This confidence 
has to be restored. Some of the ways in which this can 
be done are: 

a. Directing people’s attention to some good 
literacy work that may have been done nearer 
home. 

b. Organising meetings of workers. 

c. Giving the people a taste of success by fixing 
smaller targets in the beginning and higher 
targets later on. Nothing succeeds like success. 
A rhythm of effort, accomplishment and cele- 
bration of success will build people’s morale for 
literacy. 

iii. The real leaders from various organisations, specially 
from the small and neglected groups, men whom some 
people look up to in their day-to-day life, should be 
enlisted in the literacy work. 

iv. The greatest factor in the people identifying them- 
selves with the literacy movement would be communication, 
in the service of which all’mass media should be pressed. 
Communication varies in form from theoretical presentation 
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to symbolic presentation. Songs, dramas, skits, uniforzaa, 
badges, symbols of honour, pictures of leaders in the litracy 
movement, posters, slogans etc. are some forms of comm 1a— 
nication that should be used. A place may be associate a 
specially with literacy work so that, in time, it may be- 
come a place of pilgrimage for literacy workers. 

A comprehensive Literacy Guide stating a State Goverma— 


12. Organisation and Finance. For organising mass literacy- 
workvarious bodies should be formed atdifferent levels, sucka 


Persons interested in literacy work, officers, literacy- 
experts, and people who can materially help, such as mill — 


association for eradicating illiteracy, having a mass member- 
ship, with an elected executive, may be formed. This body 


promotion of literacy. 
These bodies will constitute the needed organisation for 
literacy, when they function at all levels. 


i. The function of a literacy committee at panchayat 
level should be to 
a. make a survey for assessing the extent of illi- 
teracy 


b. prepare a plan for a literacy programme on 
the basis of the Survey 


¢ arouse interest in the people by using various 
devices such as ‘meetings, lectures, group 
discussions etc, 
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appoint teachers 
enroll students in the literacy classes 
secure instructional material 


wm We & 


help in organising a good library service and 

follow-up activities 

h. make arrangements for tests, certificate dis- 
tribution and celebrations after the tests 

i. look after the proper attendence of students, 
maintenance of records and timely submission 
of reports and returns 

j. evaluate the literacy programme in respect 
of the achievement of the targets and to bring 
about necessary improvement, and 

k. manage the finances of the literacy class. 


(ii) The function of the block level committee will be 
similar. Some of the distinctive features may be as 
follows: 

a. The block committee for literacy should keep an 
eye on forces for and against the literacy move- 
ment and try to counteract the negative forces. 

b. It should organise training programmes for 
teachers of literacy. 

c. Itshould help in the distribution of instructional 
material received from various sources, and 

d: It should help in organising a block library for 

the regular feeding of literacy classes with 
books. Where the block headquarters is situated 
in a town, the town library may function as 
the block library and circulate books to 
various places in the block. 
For reasons of economy it may be desirable to 
setupa block library as a part of the high school 
library, and a qualified librarian may adminis- 
ter both. 
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e. There should be a register at the block level 
for keeping the record of certificates issued. 
The register would give the serial numbers 
of certificates issued, giving the names of the 
panchayats to which the certificates were 
issued. 


J- Celebrations should be organised in the area 


at the block level, preferably at the time of 


distribution of certificates. Honours should be 
given to enthusiastic workers and participants. 
The rewards need not be monetary. 


g. In the follow-up programme the block level 
committee can organise Gram Sahayak and 
other training courses. 

h. Necessary records should be maintained at the 
block level and reports should be submitted 
by the S.E.O. on the progress of literacy to 
the block level committee and to the officer- 
in-charge of social education in the district. 


i. On the basis of the report received, evaluation 
of the targets and achievements can be made 
at this level. 


J- At least 50 per cent of the block budget for 
social education should be spent on literacy 
programme in the block. ` 


iii. The functions of the district committee for literacy 
will be more or less the same as that of the block 
committee. If the block committee cannot arrange 
training of teachers, then it should be taken up by the 
district level committee. The supervision and guidance 
of the S.E.Os. and organisation of demonstration lessons 
should be its responsibility. A paper regarding literacy 
may be produced weekly, fortnightly or monthly by the 
district level committee. 

Some kind of guidance should be given to S.E.Os. at the 
district level regarding the procedure of tests etc. The 
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district committee should particularly make arrange- 
ments for district-wide tests at the end of literacy courses 
and lay down as per state level committee’s instructions, 
the nature of these tests. 


(iv) The functions of the literacy committee at the 
state level may be stated as follows: 


Survey 


The survey at this level should be based on the block 
and district surveys. It will give a total picture of literacy 
situation in the whole State. 


Planning 


The State literacy plan will be a synthesis of the lower 
level plans. It will particularly give the stages of literacy 
and the standards and syllabuses of these stages. The 
State plan will be embodied in the Literacy Guide mentioned 
earlier. 

Participation 
It should be the responsibility of the State committee to 


create State level leadership in the field of literacy and 
also to give encouragement to lower level leadership. 


Teachers’ training 

It is the responsibility of the State to train the teachers 
who will train literacy teachers. This can be done through 
the Training Colleges, where some lecturers would specialise 
in literacy methods. Organisation of refresher courses 
should also be the responsibility of the State Education 
Departments, perhaps, again, discharged through the 
Teacher Training Colleges. The State committee will 
also lay down the qualification of teachers, their remunera- 
tion ete. 


Preparation of literature and audio-visual material 


Preparation of literature for neo-literates, as well as 
primers and supplementary readers should be the function of 
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the State committee. This responsibility could be dis- 
charged through private publishers. Prizes to authors for 
writing books for neo-literates should be arranged. The 
State committee should have persons trained in writing 
for neo-literates, especially in writing primers and supple- 
mentary books. It should also prepare publicity materialL— 
posters, charts etc. 


Library 

The State Governments must set up central and dis- 
trict libraries. The district libraries should be linked with 
the central library. If the district libraries are poor in 
book stock, the central library should feed them with 
fresh stocks of books. The State Governments should im- 
prove their library systems at the State, district and block 
levels. 


Follow-up and Celebrations 

The success of follow-up programmes is a great res- 
ponsibility on State committees, They should encourage 
the various forms of follow-up mentioned earlier in this 
chapter. 


Records & Reports 


The State level committee will lay down the kind of 
records which are to be maintained by the lower level 
committees and the contents of reports which are to go 
from the lower to the higher levels, 


Finance 


Except people’s contribution, the rest of the expenditure 
has to bemet by the State Governments, and, hence, proper 
provision has to be made for direct expenditure on literacy 
classes and for supplementary services like audio-visual 
aids, libraries etc, 

À It is often said that what is needed in making the country 
literate is mass enthusiasm and missionary zeal, Two types 
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of men make such statements—the romantic layman and the 
hard-boiled man in the finance or planning department. 
It would be salutary for the former to know that mere 
enthusiasm without method and organisation has left our 
literacy history littered with failures. The latter has 
yet to realise that there are limits to what voluntary work 
can achieve and these limits are miles and miles behind the 
destination of the country in terms of universal literacy. To 
reach there we need all the three elements: Social dyna- 
mism, organisation and finance. 
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In the present book Mr. Sohan Singh founds the 
concept of Social Education on social change. 
This leads him to explore the area of social 
dynamics and to posit literacy as the pivot of 
social change which should help to bring India 
in line with the advanced nations of the world. 
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